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YOUR JEWELER IS 
THE MAN TO SEE BEFORE 
YOU BUY A WATCH 
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TIME IS THE ART OF THE 
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You need a specialist’s advice to get the 
most in watch value, beauty, dependability. 
Your jeweler is a specialist who can tell you 
what type of watch to buy for every type of 
person, every purse and purpose. 


A craftsman himself, your jeweler under¬ 
stands what Swiss watch craftsmanship can 
mean in pleasure, perfection and pride of 
ownership. And notice that most jewelers 
wear fine Swiss watches themselves! 


For maximum accuracy, your watch de¬ 
serves expert servicing. Your jeweler will al¬ 
ways keep the fine jeweled-lever Swiss watch 
he sells you in the best running order, in the 
shortest time, at the least possible cost. 




■ . 


For the gifts you’ll give with pride, let your jeweler he your guide 


New companion for an old timer... 


If he’s like most men, the watch he owns is an old timer that can’t compare 
in styling and accuracy with the finest of today's jeweled-lever Swiss watches. 

Whether you choose a self-winder, calendar watch, chronometer—or just a 

beautiful companion to his old timer—your jeweler can give you the best advice. 

The Watchmakers of Switzerland 
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softening moisture your skin needs. Jergens 
Lotion really penetrates, doesn’t just 
“coat” hands. It contains two ingredients 
doctors use for softening skin. (That’s one 
reason Jergens Lotion is the world’s most 
popular hand care.) 

For Jane, there is no better 
proof of Jergens Lotion care 
than the flattery her hands get 
\ from her husband. 

Detergents are here to stay. 

| | Make sure tjour hands stay 
pretty, too. Keep Jergens Lo¬ 
tion and use it regularly after 
each chore. You can do a 
housewife’s job, but it’s nice 
to have a sweetheart’s hands. 


Six years ago, Jane Carlsan never even 
heard of “detergents.” Now she uses them 
(just like you) thousands of times a year! 

Detergents are a blessing when they 
dissolve grease and grime. But when they 
dissolve away natural oils and 
youthful softness from your 
hands, they’re a problem! 

But Jane’s hands stay lovely . f 

and smooth. You wouldn’t be- f 
lieve she ever touched a dish- 
pan or held a mop. Why? |HB| 
Because after detergents —after , glirtl 

any harsh soap or cleanser, she , 
puts pure, white Jergens Lotion I 
on, right away. 

Just a few drops help replace 
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^FORDSON MAJOR DIESEL 


The cost of producing a bushel of grain, a 
ton of hay or an acre of corn determines 
your profit. Important in your costs of 
production are the three "costs” of your 
tractor . . . initial cost, oper- 
v ating cost and maintenance 

vV cost. With a Fordson Major 

til Diesel on your farm, you can 
H|j cut each of these costs. 


V FULL 3-4 PLOW POWER 

Tractor weighing 7,890 lbs. on 14 x 30 
tires produced 5,315 lbs. maximum sus¬ 
tained pull. 

/ 2 NEW O.H.V. ENGINES 

Choice of Gasoline and Full Diesel 

\f IMPROVED, BUILT-IN 
HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 

V 6-SPEED TRANSMISSION 

6 Forward and 2 Reverse 

V "FEATHER-LIGHT” STEERING 
/ AND A HOST OF OTHERS 


LOWER FIRST COST WITH FORDSON MAJOR DIESEL 


The Fordson Major Diesel sells at hundreds of dollars 
helow other tractors in its power class. Yet the Fordson 
Major Diesel offers finest quality construction and a 
host of time-saving, money-making features at this 
amazingly low price. 


From coast to coast, owners agree that for fuel-saving 
economy you can’t beat the Fordson Major Diesel. 
Here’s what Mr. Art Knutt of Emerson, Manitoba, 
says, "We seeded 1,100 acres with our Fordson Major 
Diesel and a 28-run drill, and averaged less than % gal, 
of fuel per hour. On summer fallow the Major had 
ample power for our 14 ft. cultivator at 1J^ gal. of 
fuel per hour.” 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN HALF TRACK AND FULL TRACK MODELS 
j FOR AGRICULTURAL USE 


LOWER MAINTENANCE COST WITH FORDSON MAJOR DIESEL 


Every Fordson Major Tractor is ruggedly built for 
years of profitable, trouble-free service. Forced-feed 
lubrication, five-bearing crankshaft and wet cylinder 
sleeves are but a few of the features that provide 
longer life and lower maintenance costs. Mr. Art Knutt 
says further, "We have approximately 750 hours on 
our Major to date, all trouble-free hours, no mechanical 
or structural failures.” 


Get the Facts! 

Ask Your Nearby Ford Tractor Dealer 
to Show You Official Nebraska Test 
Reports on the Fordson Major 


GENUINE FORD AND 
FORDSON MAJOR TRACTOR 
PARTS AND EXPERT 
SERVICE AVAILABLE 
EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


UHIKBRSITU 
CM ALBERTA LIBRA w* 
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Under the 
Peace Toner 

by HUGH BOYD 

, HHHE last major speech in the 

I House of Commons by Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King was on 
’ the subject of the National Capital 
Plan. It was perhaps characteristic of 
Mr. King, who all through his public 
, life had been content to make haste 
f slowly, that he was talking with en¬ 
thusiasm of a project, the main out¬ 
lines of which could hardly take shape 
" within 25 years, and with many of its 
details necessarily spread over the 
greater portion of a century. 

Mr. King lived to see work begun 
► on the first specific item in the new 
plans for reshaping Canada’s capital— 

. a bridge over the Rideau Canal, which 
bears his name. Had he lived a little 
( longer, he might have begun to won¬ 
der whether his dream was to be 
’ realized as smoothly as he had hoped. 

* The best laid plans of prime ministers 
and architects gang aft agley. 

■ Formal plans for the national capital 
area—taking in Ottawa, Hull and sev¬ 
eral other municipalities and counties 
on both sides of the Ottawa River— 
actually go back to about 1913. They 
were twice interrupted by war. When 
the present master plan was com¬ 
pleted in 1948—the plan to which the 
name of the French architect Jacques 
‘ Greber is attached—the capital region 
still resembled a strikingly handsome 
| man in need of a shave and haircut, 
and washing behind the ears. 

The National Capital Plan concerns 
all Canadian citizens because they 
have some investment in it as tax¬ 
payers. Whether they contribute more 
to it than the citizens of Ottawa as 
federal taxpayers do to public works 
i elsewhere in Canada, I haven’t tried to 
figure out. But they have some reason 
to feel impatient when Ottawa City 
Council, or any other municipality di¬ 
rectly concerned, balks when faced 
' with its own share of the responsibility 
for a plan in which the whole nation 
may some day take pride. 

Other Canadians living outside this 
part of the Ottawa valley may also 
follow with interest a grand experi¬ 
ment in town planning. It has to do 
with sewers, as well as with floral dis¬ 
plays, with the layout of railway ap¬ 
proaches, as well as with architectural 
design. 

Even in these early stages of the 
National Capital Plan, there are inter¬ 
esting examples of what can happen 
anywhere, when a group of presum¬ 
ably qualified people sets a course of 
action and other groups proceed to 
block it, or to have it modified. For ex¬ 
ample, the designers may recommend 
that a certain area of green space be 
kept as such. Others may succeed in 
having it put to different uses, such 
as a shopping center; while these same 
interests may see npthing incongruous 
in supporting the demolition of an al¬ 
ready built-up area, in order to turn it 
into a park or playground. 

From the outset, even the strongest 
supporters of the National Capital Plan 
did not pretend it was sacrosanct. 

There can be miscalculations, or un¬ 
foreseen developments. Carleton Col¬ 
lege would like to develop a first-class 


s 



university on land originally designed 
to house a zoo and a national sports 
center (two projects in the misty 
future); and after some skirmishing) 
is in the clear as far as the Federal 
District Commission is concerned. 
There have been other modifications of 
the master plan, and no doubt more 
will appear from time to time. 

But the real reason why the 
National Capital Plan is topical in 
Ottawa just now is a development that 
means not merely a modification, but 
a fundamental change. The plan con¬ 
cerns utility and convenience as well 
as the aesthetic. The transportation 
aspect of the National Capital Plan 
has points of interest for any modern 
Canadian community, where problems 
of congestion have begun to arise. To 
cite an official summary of this phase 
of the plan: 

“Railways and their operations are 
removed entirely from the .built-up 
areas and form a loop around the east, 
south and west edges of the city. The 
movement of rail traffic is greatly 
simplified and more economical.” 

It is intended, in short, to remove the 
present Union Station to a point sev¬ 
eral miles to the south. Tracks are to 
be torn up, the industries now depend¬ 
ent on them removed to new yards on 
the perimeter, and limited access high¬ 
ways laid down where the freight and 
passenger trains used to run. 

Somewhat over a year ago, removal 
of one key section of tracks actually 
began. Since then, the new yards have 
been opened for more than token 
traffic. 

But within the last few weeks, a 
warning suddenly came from the di¬ 
recting body, the • Federal District 
Commission, that civic authorities 
should think twice about a certain 
location for a new (and badly needed) 
city hall, because the railway right-of- 
way affected might not become avail¬ 
able for building purposes after all. 
This is the C.P.R. approach to the 
center of Ottawa. 

Whether the National Capital Plan 
might have to be drastically over¬ 
hauled was an intriguing and disturb¬ 
ing question as 1954 began. V 



Your IH dealer says: |j 

"Drop in... f 


finest refrigerators 
your money can buy!” 




Never before has yourlnternational Harvester dealer 
been in a position to offer you so much for your 
money. Now is the time for you to buy the refrige¬ 
rator with all the most-wanted features - with every 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


up-to-date refrigeration convenience - at a surpris¬ 


ingly low price. Ten models to choose from. 


You always get more for your money with 

International 

Harvester 

International Harvester Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Compare Value, Looks and Ride... 
and you, too, will drive a Plymouth this year 




Compare the ease of Full-Time Power Steering and Hy-Drive, too! 

Compare all the new cars—and-you’ll say it’s Plymouth 
for value in 1954. There’s amazing new driving ease 
with Plymouth’s Full-Time Power Steering*, which 
does 4/5ths of the steering work for you. There’s smooth, 
fast Hy-Drive* that frees you from shifting, yet 
retains all the conveniences and safety of a standard 
gearshift. Big-car riding comfort with the velvet-smooth 
Balanced Ride—balanced against roll, pitch and 
jounce. Nimble power and go —in a lively high-compression 
motor, designed for peak performance with modern 
gasolines. And beauty to thrill —in luxurious interiors, 
lovely two-tone fabrics, soft leather-grained vinyl— 
in smart, low body styling and gem-bright colours. 

*Optional on all 1954 Ply mouths at moderate extra cost. 

Plymouth value makes it easy for you to own a fine car. 

See, drive and compare . . . Any way you look at it 




NOW ON DISPLAY AT YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-FARGO DEALER’S 
Manufactured in Canada by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 
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Neiv information resulting from research at the University of Manitoba suggests we may 
be spraying some of our crops too late in the season to gain maximum yield increases 



Professor L. tl. Shebeski (left), chairman of the Plant Science Depart¬ 
ment, University of Manitoba, discusses results of chemical weed control 
experiments with V. D, Burrows, of the same department. 


S INCE the end of World War II, 
farmers have become steadily more 
conscious of the fact that the find¬ 
ings of research workers in farm science 
may mean increased production. Ten 
years ago many would turn away from a 
scientific paper entitled “The Reaction of 
Flax and Wheat to Various Concentra¬ 
tions of Wild Mustard and to Their 
Removal with 2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic 
Acid,” and look for the comics. Today a 
much larger number would be likely to 
think that further information about 
chemical weed killers could mean money 
in their pockets, and would work their 
way through the study. 

They would make no mistake if they 
did. A paper with precisely this title was 
prepared by V. D. Eurrows, Division of 
Plant Science, University of Manitoba. 

In it are findings which suggest that many 
crops are sprayed too late in the season to 
get the maximum benefit from weed 
killers. If late spraying was responsible for 
the loss of even 10 pounds of grain per 
acre on the 12 million acres sprayed in 
western Canada last year, the loss, even 
calculated on the basis of the entire acre¬ 
age being wheat, would equal 2,000,000 
bushels. With oats and barley included 
in the acreage, more bushels would, of 
course, be lost. 

Other findings suggest that very light weed in¬ 
festations in flax will reduce yields, and that even a 
fairly clean crop should, perhaps, be treated. This 
also could be of enormous importance. 

The experimental work was carried out in the 
summers of 1952 and 1953. It had three purposes: 
To study the effects on flax and wheat of varying 
degrees of competition from wild mustard; to ob¬ 
serve the reaction of the two crops to spraying 
with 2,4-D; and to note the effects of chemical weed 
control on yield and growth habits of the grain 
crops, when varying numbers of weeds were present. 

I F these points were to be carefully studied it was 
necessary to know what weeds were present. To 
accomplish this, square yard plots were seeded with 
Lee wheat and Dakota flax and with mustard seed. 
In 1952 the flax was seeded at the rate of 45 pounds 
per acre, and the wheat at the rate of two bushels 
per acre. The mustard was seeded at varying rates, 
and then counted and hand pulled until there were 
plots with no weeds, and others with weed concen¬ 
trations of 10, 25, 50, 100, 200 and 400 mustard 
plants per square yard. In 1953 the number of 
mustard plants per square yard were altered to 5, 
10, 25, 50 and 100 with 45 pounds per acre of 
Redwood flax, and 50, 100, 200 and 400 with the 
Lee wheat. The wheat was sown at three rates, one, 
two and three bushels per acre, to determine 
whether heavy or light seeding rates would help 
the wheat to compete with the weeds. 

In 1952 the flax and wheat plots were divided 
into treated and untreated halves, while in 1953 an 
additional hand-weeded plot was used at each of 
the mustard concentration levels. The chemical used 
in both years was 2,4-D butyl ester. In the first year 
of the experiment the flax was sprayed with four 
ounces of acid equivalent per acre at the two to 
three-inch stage of growth, and in the second year 
with three ounces acid equivalent at the one to one- 
and-a-half-inch stage. 

The wheat plots were sprayed with six ounces of 
acid equivalent per acre at the five-leaf stage in 
1952; it was 12 to ,14 inches in height when 
stretched. In 1953 it was sprayed with four ounces 


by RALPH HEDLIN 


of acid equivalent per acre at the very early four-leaf 
stage—a stretched height of nine to ten inches. 

Control of the weeds in all flax and wheat plots 
was excellent. The mustard in the hand-weeded 
plots, studied in 1953, was removed on the same 
day that the other plots were sprayed. 

It was found that even a small amount of weed 
competition will seriously reduce flax yields. In 
1952 the check plots containing no weeds yielded at 
the rate of 19.3 bushels per acre on the treated 
plots, and 22.0 bushels on the untreated plots. This 
suggests immediately that spraying may reduce 
yields through harming the flax plants. This indica¬ 
tion was borne out by later findings. 

Mustard did much more harm. Plots which had 
mustard plants at a concentration of 10 per square 
yard yielded 17.7' bushels per acre on the treated 
plots and 8.1 on the untreated. With 25 mustard 
plants per square yard, the comparative yields were 
17.1 and 6.2 bushels per acre; with 50 they were 
16.6 and 5.9; with 100 they were 15.3 and 3.6; 
with 200 they were 13.7 and 3.2 and with 400 they 
were 11.6 and 1.7 bushels. 

I N 1953 the crop was poorer, but the relationship 
of yields confirmed the previous year’s results. 
Unsprayed, hand-weeded plots were also studied, 
in which the weeds were removed by hand on the 
day the spraying was done. It was felt this would 
help to show how much yield reduction was due to 
the damaging effect of the herbicide. 

The 7 conclusion that even a few weeds will com¬ 
pete with flax enough to seriously reduce yields was 
inescapable. In both years competition by mustard 
at the rate of 25 plants per square yard—not an 
uncommon number of .weeds in a flax crop—reduced 
yield to only one-third that of a weed-free crop 
grown under otherwise identical conditions. In the 
previous year 10 mustard plants per square yard 
cut the yield to less than half. 

In 1952 yields of the treated plots dropped with 
increases in mustard density, but in 1953 this trend 


was not present. The difference between 
these results is attributed to treatment 
at different stages of growth and to dif¬ 
ferent moisture conditions in the two 
years. As previously noted, the 1952 crop 
was treated at a later stage than the 1953 
—at the two to three-inch instead of the 
one to one-and-a-half-inch stage. There 
was also more moisture in the latter year. 

The reduction of yield was not pre¬ 
dominantly due to competition for moist¬ 
ure and plant nutrients; even in the early 
stage weeds around the small plants re¬ 
duced branching on the lower parts of the 
flax plant, and consequently reduced the 
number of seed bolls that finally formed. 
The reduction in yield following spraying 
later in the season in 1952, was due to the 
smaller number of seed bolls on the 
plants; the bolls that did form were well 
filled. This suggests that not only is it 
important that weeds should be elimi¬ 
nated from the flax crop; it is also im¬ 
portant that they should be killed as 
soon as the flax crop will tolerate 2,4-D. 

The chemical caused some injury to the 
crop in 1952, but not in 1953. In spite of 
this slight damage, the yield data showed 
the obvious advantage of removing even 
fairly light infestations of wild mustard 
from flax crops. 

T HE effects of weed competition were not as 
dramatic in wheat as they have been shown to 
be in flax, though they were important. Under 
weedy conditions the yields of wheat were reduced, 
because the wild mustard crowded the wheat and 
reduced tillering. 

As might be expected the more mustard there 
was in the wheat plots (1952), the more the yield 
was reduced. Less expected was the finding that 
spraying with 2,4-D did not increase the yield 
appreciably. Mustard competition between the time 
the grain emerged and the time it was sprayed (at 
the five-leaf stage) had drastically reduced tiller¬ 
ing. This reduced the yield, even though the weeds 
were finally killed. 

In 1953 the wheat plots were sprayed earlier in 
the igrowing season (at the four-leaf stage) and 
tillering and grain yield were not reduced by weed 
competition as they had been in 1952. The number 
of tillers and the grain yields of the sprayed and 
hand-weeded plots, at three rates of seeding ^nd 
at all degrees of weediness, were approximately 
equal to those of their corresponding weed-free 
checks. 

Under weed-free conditions the treated, hand- 
weeded and untreated plots at the two and three- 
bushel seeding rates produced approximately the 
same number of culms (a measure of tillering), but 
at the one-bushel seeding rate there were less. In 
spite of this the yields of wheat from the plots sown 
at the two lower rates were almost equal, while at 
the three-bushel rate the yield was down. The one- 
bushel rate produced as much as the two, because, 
although there were fewer heads, the heads were 
larger. The yields showed that spraying weed-in¬ 
fested wheat sown at one bushel per acre increased 
yields as much as it did wheat sown at two and 
three bushels per acre. 

The scientists in the Plant Science Department at 
the University of Manitoba will continue their in¬ 
vestigations. They want to find out more about the 
effect of spraying crops at different stages of growth, 
and the relationship between moisture conditions, 
the time of spraying, and yields. Already they have 
established that moisture (Please turn to page 68) 






rangy, powerful, squalling he was deeply shaken behind his carefully im- 

i beneath him. Jim Arrow passive countenance. That raging steer had tried 

a his horse and grasped at to kill him, no mistake about that. To make it 

rns. He clung to one hook, worse, Hoot Downs had publicly voiced the 

d ribbon over the nearest emotion Jim Arrow had felt. Fear! 

rd him. Then the youngster Perhaps that was why, on the way back to the 
corral logs at his back. The group of Indian friends, young Jim stopped to 

ioxed. Relentlessly the horns stare at the raw-boned animal displayed behind 

led the ribbon, putting all steel bars of a special trailer. A large placard 

g off the menacing points. boasted that the horse was Dynamite the Terrible. 

oose from the restraining TTAPPY HOGAN, owner of the bronc, was 

elf sideways, just in time to H squatted beside the trailer talking with Wally 

horns slammed against the Gillespie, a cowboy who won many awards at 

hen lunged at him a second western shows. Wally was busily polishing a 

i clawed up the log fence silver-studded saddle, but he took time out to 

smile at young Jim and said: 

med the grandstand crowd, “Too bad you met much a mean one, fella.” 

i laugh at his predicament. The youth nodded, bleakly wondering if the 


him tQ manage their 
business dealings with 
the white men who spon- 
Li sored the shows. 

I ^ I \ “Did Hoot Downs 

^ speak truth?” Jim whis¬ 

pered to Fox-tail. “I felt 
fear a moment ago, but 
am I a coward?” 

The uncle gave his 
long black braids a sideways shake. 

“Every man is a coward when he 
looks unexpectedly on death’s naked 

face. This must be remembered, then 

forgotten.” The shrewd old eyes were 
solemn. “What worries me more is the 
way you keep looking at Dynamite the 
Terrible. You should not consider such 
a risk, my nephew.” 

The announcer’s loudspeaker boomed 
an interruption, telling the grandstand 
spectators that the well-known Hoot 
Downs had won the steer-decorating 
contest with a time of eight seconds. 
A long cheer went up from the stands, followed 
by loud handclapping as voices shouted: 

“Good Old Hoot!” 

T HE fancy-dressed cowboy waved his big hat 
at the crowd. Wally Gillespie and Hoot were 
the only big-name contestants at this back-country 
show, so patrons applauded everything they did. 

The calf-roping contest was next. Jim Arrow and 
Charley Tallpine paid their dollar entry fee and 
went to draw numbers for position. 

“I got number two,” Hoot Downs announced. 
Jim took a slip and glanced at it, embarrassed to 
see that' he had drawn first place and had to be 
the starting contestant. Going over to the shute 
from, which the calf would be released, the boy 
was acutely conscious of the famous rider following 
him. Jim fashioned a loop in his lariat and idly 
whirled it. 

“Hey, kid—keep your rope still,” ordered Hoot, 
reining to a stop beside him. 

Jim Arrow knew the rules. The rope could not 
be in motion when the gate opened, but he’d 
noticed the calf wasn’t against the barrier and had 
twirled the loop to get rid of kinks. He pretended 
not to hear the other, shaking out the 
noose a little larger 

k i “You ready, youngster?” . the gate- 

f tj man asked. 

Jim quickly stopped his rope, tensing 
and leaning slightly forward in the 
saddle. 

“Gonna make a real big play, huh?” 
laughed Downs. “Watch out that calf 
k/ \ don’t bunt you, sonny-boy.” 

The official’s hand came down and 
| the gate opened. The calf bolted. 

S jt > V ' Nettled by Hoot’s taunt, Jim over-rode 

W the little animal in his first angry rush. 

The calf turned sideways toward the 
be-ribboned (Please turn to page 46) 


Jim Arroiv had joined the reckless band of stampede- 
crazy Indian bucks, his sole purpose to icin some of the 
coveted prize money to pay for medical care for his 
father. A hundred-dollar offer stood for the man who 
could stay on the wild bronc for 30 seconds. Hoot Downs 
said: “ Dynamite’s a bad horse but he can be ridden.” 


other referred to the furious steer or the taunting 
Hoot Downs. 

Fox-tail at his side was giving advice again: 
“Don’t look twice at that Dynamite horse, my 
nephew. He’s a killer.” 

The other Indians murmured sympathy about 
Jim’s failure in the steer-decorating event. By drop¬ 
ping the ribbon, he had lost his chance to qualify 
for a prize. Jim nodded, seating himself beside his 
leathery faced Uncle. The older man no longer took 
part in rodeo contests, but the young Indians liked 


Jim hurled himself sideways in time to 
avoid the hooks. The steer bawled and 
lunged a second time. 


Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 
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RIDERS 

J IN THE SKY 


tilbie Pow. London, Ontario, broke the 
Canadian long-distance gliding record 
in his Gull Wing Lawrence sail plane, 
shown at the top. Belotv it a Cinema-2 
glider is taking off, and ivill soon cast 
loose from its airplane tow. 


Prairie air conditions are favorable for 
glider pilots, whose numbers are increasing 

by FRASER SYMINGTON 


W HAT farm boy has not spent hours on a 
summer afternoon, lying on the crest of a 
grassy hill looking up at the hawks that are 
hardly more than specks in the blue, and wishing 
that he, like they, might “break the surly bonds of 
earth” and soar in the cool, unbounded sky? 

How many people have wondered, without ever 
finding the complete answer, how the hawks attain 
such great height without ever seeming to flap their 
wings? Despite the undoubted utility of the 
powered airplane, the hovering, gliding flight of the 
hawk still represents the most graceful and flawless 
command of the upper air. 

But there are men and women in Canada who are 
rivalling the hawk at his own game, and even out¬ 
doing him in some aspects of it. 

Like the hawk, they ride the rising masses of 
warm air up into the sky; they utilize the winds and 
air currents to travel sometimes hundreds of miles 
in a single flight; and they coast and soar, up and 
down the shifting invisible dunes of air, with almost 
perfect grace and freedom. 

These “skiers on the wind” are the glider pilots. 
There are about 125 of them in Canada, and 
hundreds more have known the thrills of soaring. 

Nearly any Saturday or Sunday, in Calgary, Ed¬ 
monton, Winnipeg, Kitchener, Ontario, and many 
other centers throughout the country, the glider 
pilots are taking to the air. 

The craft they use are built along the general 
lines of an ordinary airplane, but with small fusi- 
lages and comparatively great wingspan—often close 
to 60 feet from wingtip to wingtip. They have no 
motor, no propellor or jet, no power plant of any 
kind. 

H OW do they fly, then? Well, on one of those 
summer days, when the fleecy cumulus clouds 
are piling up into a deep blue sky, a visitor to the 
Calgary airport, for example, can see at first hand 
how they do it. 

There may be several one and two-seater gliders 
parked beside one of the runways, resting on one 
wingtip and the single wheel built into the bottom 
of the fusilage. 

On the runway, a pilot may be in the cockpit of 
his glider, pulling down the plexiglass cover, fasten¬ 
ing on his safety belt and parachute, in readiness for 
take-off, A man at one wingtip is balancing the craft, 
wings horizontal, on its single wheel and tailskid. 

From a hook in the nose of the craft, a light wire 
cable extends to the cable drum of thetowing winch 
parked about three-quarters of a mile upwind on the 
runway. 


At a signal from the wingman, the winch operator 
guns his motor, the cable tightens and the glider 
moves forward in tow. The wingman runs alongside, 
balancing the craft until the airspeed is great 
enough for the pilot to keep his wings level, when 
using his ailerons. 

In a matter of seconds the glider is airborne, at a 
speed of about 40 miles per hour, and is climbing 
rapidly. The pilot may reach a height of 1,000 feet 
by the time he passes over the towing winch. At 
this point he pulls the trigger release that unhooks 
the towing cable, and is now, literally, as free as a 
bird. 

Unlike a bird, however, he can’t flap his wings, to 
gain more altitude. In perfectly still air, the glider 
may lose altitude at a rate of 4 feet per second, 
but during the same second, it travels 60 feet for¬ 
ward. The pilot can expect a 3/2-minute, 5-mile 
flight, even in the calmest air. 

H OWEVER, on a good soaring day there is no 
need to come down so quickly. Even before he 
drops the towing cable, at about 1,000 feet, the 
pilot is looking around for a thermal—the soaring 
pilot’s term for a rising mass of warm air. He won’t 
find a thermal over green grass, crops or water, but 
he may find one over a summerfallowed field, or a 
large acreage of brown grass. Darker colors absorb 
the heat of the sun, warm up, and heat the air above 
them. 

The thermals that rise above plowed fields and 
the like, are called ground thermals. If the pilot can 
find a ground thermal somewhere within his gliding 
radius of five miles, he can circle around inside it, 
gaining altitude. The air in a ground thermal may be 
rising at 30 feet per second, but the glider’s sinking 
speed is only four feet per second; therefore, in 
relation to the ground, he is actually rising at 26 
feet per second. A couple of minutes in a good 
thermal will put him' a mile in the air. 

Ground thermals usually peter out at about 5,000 
feet. Rising, expanding air cools at the rate of 5.6 
degrees per 1,000 feet, so the relatively small mass 
of rising air above a quarter-section of summer- 
fallow rapidly loses its heat, and consequently its 
buoyancy. 

Sitting a mile or so in the air on top of his groun'd 
thermal, the pilot now is in a position to look around 
for a chance to get some real elevation. His gliding 
. range is now close to 25 miles. 

If he spots a big, woolly cloud within that radius, 
he will strike out for it without hesitation, always 
being careful to avoid the downdrafts that often 
blast the hopes of pilots who riiay be incautious 


about getting over green fields, or are just plain 
unlucky. 

The big white cumulus cloud is the real prize the 
prairies offer the soaring pilot. These thunderheads 
are caused by condensation at the top of a great, 
rising column of air. Those seen on a hot prairie day, 
rise to 20 or 30 thousand feet, and the thermal be¬ 
neath them is travelling up, usually at 30 or 40 miles 
per hour, sometimes even at a howling two or three 
hundred miles per hour. 

If the pilot gets into a good thermal, he’ll be up 
to 10 or 15 thousand feet in a matter of minutes. 
Many of these high-flying glider {pilots carry oxygen, 
which is advisable above 8,000 feet and necessary 
above 10 or 12 thousand, depending on the physical 
condition of the pilot. If he finds good thermals, an 
expert pilot can stay up practically all day. Four or 
five hours of thermal hopping are not at all unusual 
for prairie soaring pilots. 

At a soaring meet at Swift Current last summer, 
under conditions that were not ideal, Ralph Wise¬ 
man of Swift Current got up to 11,400 feet in his 
light glider. During the same meet, Albie Pow of 
London, Ontario, rode the cloud streets 252 miles > 
from Swift Current to Ray, North Dakota, adding 
more than 100 miles to the Canadian long-distance 
record. Albie rode the clouds for seven hours on 
this flight. 

As scientists, both amateur and professional, the 
glidermen have discovered some astonishing condi¬ 
tions in the relatively unknown and uncharted world 
of the upper air. For example, they have discovered 
standing waves, especially prevalent and strong on 
the east side of the Rockies. 

A standing wave is a continuous upward flow of 
air in the lee side of a mountain range, or even of 
quite low hills. 

In North America, the most spectacular standing 
waves are caused when the moisture-laden air of 
the Pacific pushes up over the mountains, drop its 
burden of rain or snow, and then is forced over the 
divide and down the eastern slope by the mass of air 
behind. As it is pushed down the eastern slope to a 
lower altitude, it is compressed. When it hits the 
level land east of the mountains, its momentum, and 
expansion due to the heat of compression, cause it 
almost literally to “bounce,” creating a continuous 
and often extremely high-velocity vertical wind. 

The Bishop wave in California is the most evident 
so far discovered. It rushes upward at speeds reach¬ 
ing 100 miles per hour or more, rising to the aston¬ 
ishing height of 100,000 feet. Glidermen tell of the 
fighter pilot, also an experienced soaring pilot, who 
ran low on gas, flying (Please turn to page 42) 
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Partners in Holsteins 



Ted Townsend can quickly find the pedigree and performance of any animal in 
the herd , in the compact record file in the office, in downtown Winnipeg. 


Rockwood cattle have brought high prices in the auction ring, 
but at home, they must pay their way through milk production 

by DON BARON 


M REMARKABLE farm partnership 
/\ exists at St. Norbert, Manitoba, 
XjL just 10 miles south of Winni¬ 
peg. There, on the 1,500-acre tract of 
fertile Red River land which makes up 
the Trappist Monastery Farm, is where 
Rockwood Holsteins Ltd., maintain 
their breeding herd. It is a big herd, 
and has numbered as many as 340 
head, but it is not size that has made 
it famous. It is the breeding animals 
going from the farm, that are making 
friends in many parts of the world. 

For example, in 1951, the bull Rock¬ 
wood T. E. Rocket sold at auction in 
Argentina for $40,000, the highest 
price ever paid for a bull of any breed 
in that country. In the spring of 1953, 
another Rockwood-bred bull sold in 
Ontario at auction for $9,000, while 
only two months ago, five animals from 
the Rockwood herd piled up ^another 
enviable record in the auction ring. 

This time, the high prices came right 
home to the owners of Rockwood, in¬ 
stead of to breeders who had already 
bought the animals, used them, and 
resold them for fancy prices. It was 
the first “Sale of the Stars” of the 
breed, following the Royal Winter 
Fair, when 35 animals from top Cana¬ 
dian herds sold for an average of 
$2,128, a new Canadian auction record 
for Holsteins. Second highest-priced 
animal, at $7,500, was a bull calf from 
Rockwood. Other entries from the 
same herd sold for $4,000, $3,500, 
$2,350 and $1,950, to make it a red- 
letter day. 

A recent calculation shows that one 
of the brood cows, still in the herd 
today, has made an even more spec¬ 
tacular record, as an individual. Al¬ 
ready, two generations of her progeny 
have sold for a total value of more 
than $200,000. 

In the show-ring, too, the Rockwood 
animals have been successful, and at 
the Royal Winter Fair in 1952, for 
the first time, both the grand cham¬ 
pion male and female were Rockwood- 
bred animals. The bull, Rockwood 
Rocket Tone, while in service at an 
Ontario artificial insemination unit, has 
been named All-Canadian bull, one of 
the breed’s highest honors, for four 
consecutive years, and this year, after 


winning grand championship at the 
International Dairy Show, Chicago, 
has been nominated for the All-Ameri¬ 
can honor. 

Despite headlines and high prices, 
the owners of Rockwood Holsteins still 
won’t indulge their popular. cattle in 
extravagant stables, deep-bedded box- 
stalls, or other forms of bovine luxury. 
On the contrary, a search goes on for 
ways to reduce the labor in the milk¬ 
ing barn, so that 15,000 lbs. of milk 
can be produced each month for every 
hired worker on the farm. Young 
heifers and bulls take their chances in 
pens with other calves, so they will 
not require extra care; and finally, as 
they reach four to six months old, they 
are shipped off to the “ranch,” like 
common cattle, to rough it with the 
dry cows and heifers, to grow and 
harden, and finally prepare them¬ 
selves for life in the milking line. The 
2,500-acre ranch, in the Assiniboine 
Valley of western Manitoba, is far 
from the luxury of heated stables and 
special attendants, and the cattle, 
oblivious of their rich pedigrees, grow 
big and healthy in the frosty surround¬ 
ings of open hay stacks and loose 
housing. 

ED TOWNSEND and Les Milling¬ 
ton, the partners in Rockwood 
Holsteins Ltd., both started with little 
assistance. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that they can’t get it out of their minds 
that the farm should be run like any 

S nmercial dairy farm. They still do 
t today, notwithstanding that the 
herd has climbed in size and im¬ 
portance, until breeders come from 
around the world to buy their cattle. 

Senior partner in Rockwood Hol¬ 
steins Ltd. is Ted Townsend, whose 
boyhood gave him an early training for 
farming on a large scale. His father 
brought the family from North Dakota 
to Saskatchewan in 1903, to break a 
15,000 acre ti»ict of virgin land for 
grain growing. It was owned by a 
wealthy American patent-medicine 
maker, who bought huge and cumber¬ 
some machines for the job. These huge 
steam engines, which Ted now de¬ 
scribes as mechanical monsters, would 
haul 14 individual, 14-inch breaking 
plows across the prairies. They re¬ 


quired a quarter-section to turn around 
in, he says; and if they ever got stuck 
in boggy soil, they were lost for good. 
But they did the job, and helped by 
as many as 24 four-horse teams, the 
entire 15,000 acres was broken in three 
years. 

With this job done, the elder Town¬ 
send got a farm of his own, and some 
good Holsteins. Ted was well-indoc¬ 
trinated with the challenge of breed¬ 
ing the black and whites before he 
went to the University of Manitoba to 
study agriculture. For the two years 
following graduation, he was in charge 
of the good Holstein herd of T. A. 
Crerar, at Clandeboye, Manitoba. In¬ 
stead of working for wages, he worked 
for shares, and when he left two years 
later, to join the Nor’-West Farmer 
magazine, his small herd numbered 
10 heifers and a bull. 

For the next eight years, several 
farms served as stopping off places for 
the small herd which was put out on 
shares, but by 1936, when he had left 
the magazine, for farm management 
work, and was finally joined by Les 
Millington, the herd had grown to 30 
animals. 

Meanwhile, Les was a shy English 
lad who came from England with his 
father in 1925, to work on the Hays’ 
and Co. Holstein farm at Calgary, 
Alberta. Though the youngster con¬ 
tinued to wear knee breeches, he soon 
developed a manly understanding of 
cattle, and less than three years after 
arriving, when he was just 16 years 
old, he was in charge of the show herd, 
taking it to 13 shows during one 
summer. 

Though he was still shy, he was 
aggressive at his work. He took busi¬ 
ness courses for the next three win¬ 
ters, and continued to work in the 
Hays’ stables and show the herd. He 
recalls milking by hand and being 
offered, as an incentive, a bonus for 
all the milk over 1,000 lbs. he could 
take from his cows during any single 
..V . i 


day. Those thick, sturdy wrists still 
indicate that he developed an enor¬ 
mous strength for milking, in his quest 
for bonus money. 

Finally, he left Hays’ and Co., for 
work with the British Columbia herd 
of J. J. Grauer and Sons, and like his 
future partner, he selected a few good 
Holsteins as payment for his work at 
Calgary. Though he stayed in British 
Columbia for two years, while his 
cattle were still at Calgary, it was 
romance that finally supplied the last 
little push which brought the careers 
of Townsend and Millington together. 

A FEW years earlier, while admiring 
Ted’s herd at the Winnipeg Exhi¬ 
bition, Les had commented: 

“We ought to get together. I would 
like to farm for myself.” 

The time wasn’t ripe then, but by 
now Les had drawn up his courage, 
proposed to the pretty, fair-haired 
niece of Dr. Thomas E. Hays, owner 
of Hays’ and Co. farms, and she had 
accepted. Unable to get a house at the 
British Columbia farm, he wrote to 
Ted about the partnership. 

“Shall we start now?” he asked, and 
the word came back, “I’m still not 
ready, but you had better come any¬ 
way.” 

The wedding took place in Van¬ 
couver, and the couple travelled back 
to Calgary to pick up the herd of Hol¬ 
steins Les still owned, and headed for 
Winnipeg. By this time, the bride’s 
last pay cheque from her school teach¬ 
ing was nearly done, and the groom 
was out of cash. They smile now when 
they think of their unique honeymoon 
—a trip to Winnipeg in a boxcar with 
a herd of cattle. 

After the Millington and Townsend 
cattle were merged into one herd, it 
began a period of rapid growth, and 
moved from two different farms dur¬ 
ing the first year. Finally, in 1937 it 
found a suitable home when a Roman 
Catholic order, the Trappist Fathers, 
(Please turn to page 61) 
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Les Millington holds another hull that will be shipped to Argentina. The hulVs 
dam is a full sister to the $40,000 bull now in Argentina , Rockwood T.E. Rocket. 
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They menace the cattle of northern and central B.C., despite bounties as high as $2Q0 


/e been harm them. For the killer wolves rarely go on 
lumbia; slaughter rampages, but kill only enough to satisfy 
wolves! their immediate hunger, 
caribou. 

e herds A ^ present the killers appear to be concentrating 
nd cen- -^A. on the ranching area reaching from Clinton, 
pply of 150 miles north of Vancouver, to Stuart Lake, 350 
counted miles farther north. 

e is also In company with a smallholder named Frank 
[ef sum- Howard, I travelled over part of this area. “The 
empera- devils are more cripplers and eaters than killers,” 
Howard told me. “The first time I found one of my 
the 60- cows the wolves had brought down, my stomach 
ut Can- turned over. They hardly ever go for an animal’s 

huge, threat, but go for that strip of loose flesh on the 

around flank or the hind tendons, ham-stringing their 
Tally at quarry. Then, once they’ve got the critter down they 
nt 172 start tearing off and gulping flesh before the poor 
t larger beast is dead. Eventually, of course, the cow bleeds 
than a to death.” 

erocious Howard went on to explain that, like other 
:aters of ranchers, he had a permit to use poison. In reply 
to my question on risk to humans, he said: “For the 
mbining most part they run from man, but there are always 
ibat the exceptions. One winter I joined a search party, or- 
lt put a ganized by two policemen to search for a missing 

he B.C. man named Martin Varley. We finally found all that 

its this, the wolves had left of him—scattered bones and bits 
the de- of clothing, a torn-up packsack and an axe. The 
cops carried the remains out to the trail on a pair 
rovincial of snowshoes and put them in a sitTall sack. 

“And nearby was all that was 
left of two wolves. We figured 
that Varley got them with axe 
swings before he was pulled 
down. But at the inquest, be¬ 
cause it’s never been proved that 
wolves have ever killed a human 
being in B.C., the jury brought 
in a verdict of death by misad¬ 
venture. They reported that 
Varley had likely died from a 
heart attack, starvation, exhaus¬ 
tion or exposure and, finding 
him, the wolves had eaten him. 
Said the two dead wolves had 
probably been killed by others 
in fighting over Varley’s body. 
Can you beat it?” 

I LATER found two other men 
who had been attacked by 
wolves. 

Fred Whittier, a trapper, told 
his story simply and straight¬ 
forwardly. One day he had 
been driving his team across 
in northern B.C. Noting that 
his dogs were uneasy, he glanced behind him. 
He spied dark shapes and then heard the hunting 
cry of wolves. At once he urged his dogs into a 
full run. He was then about half-a-mile from shore. 
At the first large tree he stopped and tethered his 
dogs. Rifle ready, back against the tree, he then 
turned. 

The wolves attacked and Whittier commenced 
to shoot. Four wolves dropped or crawled yelping 
away before the rifle hammer clicked on an empty 
breech. The survivors slunk away. But had Whittier 
been overtaken on the ice, the ending could have 
been very different. His dogs would have been 
killed and he likely would have shared their fate. 

Another local resident, William Draycott, also 
had a close call. Draycott was riding homeward 
when his horse started to show nervousness. Know- 


[Nat. Museum of Canada photo 

Killers crouched for the chase. A still-life picture of mounted specimens. 



A hunter skins immediately a half-grown dog wolf 
shot on the ice. 

ing the tendency of its kind to buck and bolt if 
frightened, Draycott dismounted to tighten the 
cinch. The action probably saved his life, for even 
as he fumbled with the strap, the horse neighed in 
terror, reared, tore loose and galloped away. 

Draycott then saw six wolves on a knoll a short 
distance away. They had been trailing him silently 
as, on occasion, wolves will. Now they started down 
the side of the hill, fanning out to encircle him. But 
already he was going up a tree, and was barely in 
time. Even as he swung himself clear, the leading 
wolf, leaping high, snapped at his feet. 

The pack then took off after the horse, and 
presently Draycott heard the devil’s chorus that 
wolves usually give when they close in on their prey. 
Next morning, Draycott led armed neighbors back 
along the trail. They found all that remained of 
the horse. 

T HE explanation as to why wolves will attack 
humans, when their natural food is in abun¬ 
dance, is that’wolves, in common with all wild 
animals, possess strong individual traits. Nine wolf 
packs out of ten keep away from man; the tenth, 
led by some masterful male or female (more often 
than not a female) will hound anything that looks 
like food. 

It is rarely, indeed, that a man actually sees a 
wolf make a kill, but outdoorsmen can reconstruct 
what happened by reading the signs. Thus, the 
conclusion has been reached that not all wolves are 
actual killers; in each pack there is usually just the 
one that does the actual pulling down of the quarry. 
The others act more as worriers: running down, 
encircling and halting the victim. 

One natural habit prevents killer wolves from 
increasing in number beyond all reason. Not 
only are they monogamists, (Please turn to page 40) 



Killer wolf country. Here the ground has been 
cleared of snow so the cattle may feed • 
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The NEW McCormick 

Here’s super diesel power to pull the biggest, heaviest draft power farm 
implements faster than anything else on wheels and save you hundreds of 
dollars yearly on fuel alone! In the field, you’ll leave slower types of tractors 
in the dust. On the road, you can roll along at 15 m.p.h. 


20% gain in useful power 

The smooth running 4-cylinder Supen WD-9 diesel engine develops 
a maximum of 58* drawbar hp. — power to mold-board plow up 
to 30 acres daily, one-way 80 acres, stubble-mulch 45, drill 
120 acres. All this on only 3^ to 4 gallons of diesel fuel per 
working hour under average conditions. 


Double-Disc Brakes Give 
' Easy Control for Faster Farming! 

Never before could you get a tractor with all this power and speed 
and yet so easy to operate. Sure-holding, self-energizing double 
disc brakes enable you to stop quickly, to make short turns fast — 
hold tractor and load surely on grades. 

See your IH dealer for all the facts on the Super WD-9. He’ll prove 
to you that the big, fast, new McCormick Super WD-9 will enable 
you to cut operating costs and time your field work for best yields. 
Compare Super WD-9 price, draivbar pull, and speed of getting jobs 
done with any other type of heavy-duty farm power. 

*Estimated—not officially tested 



INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and 
Farmall Tractors...Motor Trucks...Crawler Tractorsand Power Units...Refrigeratorsand Freezers 



Super WD-9 diesel 


"Live” Hydraulic Power 
Saves Time to Cover More Ground! 

The Super WD-9’s hydraulic Remote-Control (special 
equipment) is "live.” Its direct-connected, gear-type 
pump gives you constant, fast-acting, two-way, clutch- 
free hydraulic Remote-Control of trailing implements 
whenever the engine is running — standing still or on 
the go. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
208 Hillyard Street, Hamilton, Ontario 

Please send me the free catalog on the new McCormick 
Super WD-9 tractor. 


Name. 

Address. 

Post Office.Prov. 

I farm.acres,- principal crops. 


My IH dealer is 
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The late David Alton Ure, Alberta’s 43-year-old minister of agriculture, who 
was killed, with Janies Mitchell, a departmental livestock promotion officer, in 
a highway accident on December 23, is here seen among the purebred pigs on 
his 650-acre farm north of Edmonton. This picture was taken not long before 

his death. 


Hog Marketing 
Plan 

E. BURNELL, vice-president, 
Manitoba Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture and Co-operation, recently 
announced the intention of the Fed¬ 
eration to draft and submit a hog 
marketing plan to hog producers in 
Manitoba at an early date. A commit¬ 
tee had been set up by the M.F.A.C. 
board of directors which recommends 
that such a marketing plan should 
also include the provinces of Sas¬ 
katchewan and Alberta. 

Mr. Burnell believed that progress 
would be slow, because Alberta has 
not yet secured the necessary provin¬ 
cial legislation. 

The M.F.A.C. special committee 
consists of the following: W. M. 
Crossley, president, Canadian Live¬ 
stock Co-op (Western Limited), 
Grandview; F. H. Downing, retired 
manager, C.L.C.; T. Dodsworth, man¬ 
ager, C.L.C.; F. W. Hamilton, man¬ 
ager, livestock department, Manitoba 
Pool Elevators; J. T. McLean, execu¬ 
tive secretary, M.F.A.C., and P. E. 
Burnell, Strathclair. V 

Farm Credit 
Studied 

S one of its responsibilities, the 
Saskatchewan Royal Commission 
on Agriculture and Rural Life has 
made an intensive study of farm 
credit, and has come up with the con¬ 
clusion that the Saskatchewan farmer 
today requires four times as much 
ready working capital to run his busi¬ 
ness, as he did a decade or more ago. 

This conclusion is based on an esti¬ 
mate of aggregate farm operating 
costs in 1952, of more than $270 
million, in addition to a further $93 
million involved in the purchase of 
new equipment. This makes a total of 
$363 million, which compares with 
$97 million in 1938 when farm'operat- 
ing expenses were only $88 million 
and the purchase of new equipment 
amounted to only $9.4 million in the 
province. Of these estimates the Com¬ 
mission says: 

“Part of this increase is due to 
higher prices for goods and services 
that farmers must pay for the year’s 
operations. But most of the increase 


comes from the greater capital needs 
involved in modern agricultural 
methods and in larger acres under 
cultivation. In 1938 new machinery 
purchases represented ‘ only 10.6 per 
cent of farm operating costs. In 1952 
they comprised 34.5 per cent of oper¬ 
ating costs.” 

The Commission has also studied 
the long-term credit needs of agri¬ 
culture and the operation of the Cana¬ 
dian Farm Loan Act, as well as the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act. 

Under the latter Act, Saskatchewan 
farmers borrowed $10.5 million in 
1948 and $35.3 million in 1952. In 
1948 they used more than $10 million 
for the purchase of machinery, and in 
1952, $34.3 million for the same pur¬ 
pose. V 

Credit Unions 
In Saskatchewan 

D URING the six months ending 
September 30 lagt year, Sas¬ 
katchewan credit unions increased in 
number by three per cent, in total 
membership by 14 per cent, in total 
assets by 38 per cent, and in total 
loans granted by 28 per cent. 

A statement by the Department of 
Co-operation and Co-operative De¬ 
velopment reported combined assets 
of Saskatchewan credit unions amount¬ 
ing to $27.2 million; individual mem¬ 
berships at 65,315; share capital at 
$18.5 million; and deposits at $6.5 
million. Loans during the six-month 
period totalled more than $10 million, 
bringing the total since the first credit 
union was organized in the province 
in 1937, to nearly $71 million. Six 
Saskatchewan credit unions have 
assets of more than $500,000 each. V 

Britain Will End 
Food Rationing 

T HE Liverpool wheat futures mar¬ 
ket opened on December 1, and 
on January 4, trading in barley and 
corn futures began on London’s Baltic 
exchange, which has been closed since 
the early days of World War II. The 
wheat futures market on the Baltic is 
to be opened later. Futures trading is 
under the control of the London Grain 
Futures Association which is an or- 





In recent agricultural tests,* Ceresan M, containing 
volatile mercury, was the only seed disinfectant which 
gave fully satisfactory control of both smuts and soil 
bom diseases on wheat, oats, barley and flax. For over 
19 years, Ceresan M has given superior disease pro¬ 
tection to seed grain. Constant tests prove Ceresan M 
effective for control of smut in all grains and for pro¬ 
tection against both seed rot and seedling blights. 


*“Seed Treatment for 1952”—Associate Committee on 
Plant Diseases (National Research Council of Canada) 
and the Division of Botany and Plant Pathology (Canada 
Department of Agriculture). 


CERESAN M TREATMENT MEANS- 

• Up to 14% better germination 

• Thicker, stronger stands 

• Yield up to 7 extra bushels per acre 

• Clean grain—less dockage 

Put Extra dollars in Your Pocket 

Ask for CERES AH M at your Local 
Farm Supply Store 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

MONTREAL 
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Cat D2 Tractor hauling feed to 
cattle . . . in some cases, through 
6' drifts. Reports Calvin Kline, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., “We 
uiould have a pretty rough time 
without our D2 and dozer. In 
every emergency she’s been ready 
to go, even with temperatures as 
low as 45° below zero!” 


BE SURE your livestock will eat this winter*.* 


With winter’s worst just ahead, there’s one 
way to be absolutely sure you’ll keep your 
cattle fed and healthy come blizzards and 
thaws ... that’s to own a Cat Diesel Tractor 
and bulldozer! 

Snow ... sloppy feedlots ... cold ... won’t 
stop you. You’ll keep the haystack routes 
open . . . keep your lots free from snow and 
packed manure . keep your market roads 
free for mail, school, trucking and emer¬ 
gencies. Your Cat Diesel engine starts easily 
in sub-zero temperatures — an independent 
gasoline starting engine warms the diesel up 
and gets it going in a hurry. Starting is not 
dependent on batteries that fail in cold 
weather. 

Snow can’t stop you ... tracks bite in 
where wheel tractors spin helplessly ... the 
dozer blasts through anything Old Man 
Winter can give. 



Yes, you can hank on a Cat Diesel Trac¬ 
tor . .. your dealer can still get one to your 
farm to see you through the rest of the 
winter. 

Then in spring, you’ll be ready for work 
long before your neighbors who are handi¬ 
capped with wheel-type tractors. You’ll fin¬ 
ish your work sooner, too, because the 38 
belt HP Cat D2 Tractor pulls up to 7550 
lbs. — nearly twice as much as a wheel trac¬ 
tor of similar rated horsepower. This means 
more bottoms, wider hitches ... more work 
accomplished every day! See your Caterpillar 
Dealer for a demonstration today! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U. S. A. 

DIESEL FARM TRACTORS • TOOL BARS 
• IMPLEMENTS • 

MAIL THIS TO ... ' 

• — — — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — — — 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, III., U. S. A., Dept. 
CG-541. Send me literature on 

□ Snow Removal □ Spring Work 

I farm.acres. Type of farm. 

(livestock) 

(crop) 

I own the following tractors. 

□ I want a demonstration. □ Check here if student. 

Name........... 

Address........ 


ganization especially set up by the' 
com (grain) trade group. 

Over a period of nearly two years 
the British government has been dis¬ 
continuing its bulk-purchase policy, 
with respect to raw materials and 
foodstuffs, returning the trade in these 
materials to private firms. In June, 
1951, a Ministry of Materials was set 
up which was responsible for import¬ 
ing 11 commodities. Of these, eight 
have now been returned to the private 
trade, having an annual import value 
of £274 million, or 84 per cent of 
the total value of the commodities for 
which the Ministry was responsible. 

The Ministry of Food has also 
brought an end to state imports of 
foodstuffs—wheat, flour, feed grains, 
feedstuffs, seed grain, starch and glu¬ 
cose, rice, tallow, bananas, coffee, 
linseed and linseed oil. Sugar came off 
the ration on September 6, but the 
government is still concerned with the 
bulk purchase of sugar, because it 
supports the price of domestic and 
commonwealth supplies. 

Meat and bacon rationing will end 
in Britain next summer, while cheese 
and fats, the only other foods now on 
ration, will be off the ration list before 
the end of the year. Next year the 
import of meat will be restored to 
private traders and marketing arrange¬ 
ments are now under discussion for 
home-produced meat which will guar¬ 
antee British farmers a minimum 
return. Prices of all kinds of meat, 
however, will be regulated by supply 
and demand. There will be some sort 
of subsidy with reference to milk, and 
milk prices will continue to require 
government approval. Nevertheless, 
milk products also will be decontrolled 
next summer, and the import of all 
milk products restored to private 
traders. V 


Soviet 

Agriculture 

C COMPARATIVELY little is known 
-I about the details of agricultural 
production in Soviet Russia. Such 
official information as was customarily 
published is now known to have 
been inaccurate. The International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers 
recently reported a Russian radio 
broadcast, which stated that the coun¬ 
try’s industrial output had increased 
230 per cent since 1940, while agri¬ 
cultural production was up only ten 
per cent. As to livestock, the total 
number of all .cattle (56,600,000) was 
1,800,000 head fewer than in ‘1916, 
the yeal before the Russian revolu¬ 
tion. The number of dairy cows was 
down by 4,500,000. 

A recent report suggests that the 
1953 harvest has been unsatisfactory. 
There have been reports that in many 
areas of the Soviet Union, inadequate 
supplies of feed for livestock are avail¬ 
able for the winter months. 

There was to have been an ambi¬ 
tious effort to transfer large numbers 
of agricultural people to the collective 
farms, but the New York Times re¬ 
ports that Soviet officials are trying to 
evade a government order to return 
to the farm. It also reports that during 
the harvest of 1953, farm machinery 
stood idle for lack of repair parts, and 
because of poor repair work, due to 
the lack of trained mechanics. V 
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For NUTRITIONAL SCOURS 


Get It 

At a Glance 


Notes on farming matters and agricul¬ 
tural happenings in seventeen countries 


FARES 1 

+o +he 

PACIFIC 


liCAL I unc, ciuci cany icuuus auuscai n i • 1 r i , r n 

r ill. Saskatchewan farmers last rail pur- 

ravorable results. V , , , . i .i 

chased enough seed through the gov- 

About two out of each five car lots eminent fall forage crop program to 

of inspected barley entered the malt- seed 18,570 acres. Of 1,238 orders 

ing grades during the first three received, 530 came from the south- 

months of the present crop year. V west of the province and 348 from 

^ ^ . , . the southeast. . V 

Dr. Paul D. Sturkie, poultry physi¬ 
ologist at the Rutgers Agricultural The price of state wheat in Greece 
Experiment Station in New Jersey, has been fixed at about $3.25 per 
says that old chickens die of high bushel for first-grade American wheat 
blood pressure; and that the blood and hard local wheat. Other local 
pressure of chickens from 10 to 42 wheat and other categories of Cana- 
months of age, increases proportion- dian and Turkish wheat, as well as 
ately about the same as in human be- rye, will be slightly lower. V 

ings from 20 to 65 years old. V . . , _ 

The annual meeting of the Cana- 

Rural electrification associations in dian Federation of Agriculture will be 
Alberta have borrowed $4,194,838 held at the New London Hotel, Lon- 
under the Rural Electrification Re- don, Ontario, beginning Monday, 
volving Fund established by legisla- January 25. Open sessions will begin 
tion last April. V Tuesday afternoon, January 26, and 

will be extended over two days. V 

Dr. Carlos Gurrero, president of the 

Argentinian Aberdeen-Angus Society, India recently permitted the export 
recently said in Melbourne, Australia, of wheat flour for the first time in 12 
that in 1952 the Angus herd book car- years, several shipments having been 
ried 21,000 registered cattle, as com- sent to Rurma and areas around the 
pared with 19,500 for Shorthorns, and Persian Gulf. The wheat will be taken 
14,000 for Herefords. In 1920, there from government stocks that must be 
were 14,000 Shorthorns, 13,500 Here- replenished later from private im- 
fords, and only 1,500 registered ports. V 

Angus. V 

The Netherlands is surpassed onlv 
The International Federation of by New Zea land as a cheese exporter. 
Agricultural Producers will hold its Last year> 78 000 metric tons 0 f 
1954 conference in Kenya, East Dutch cheese was sent to some 120 
Afiica, hom May 21 to May 30. V countries, and sold for $51.7 million. 

Japan will lend Pakistan 500 mil- About 85 P er cent of Dutch cheese 

lion yen to assist in agricultural de- exports go to Belgium. V 

velopment. The money will be avail- „ .... 

able over a three or four-vear neriod E SyP ts cotton cr °P Wl11 be approxi- 
able ovei a three or tour year period mate j 300 ,000 tons or 6 million 

and may be used to buy farm imple- , , 1 . r , 

. . ' T T , kantars, a decrease of nearly 40 per 

ments in Japan. It will be repaid with , , , , 1 

rice produced in Pakistan. V Cent bel ™ ast y ear ' The E f>T tian 

government has been urging farmers 

Sweden has at least 400,000 tons of t0 decrease cotton production and in¬ 
bread grains to export this year, three- crease grain production. V 

quarters of which is wheat. Some „ , , . 

sales have been made to West Ger- „ ^nada s 1953 honey crop amounted 
many, Spain, the United Kingdom, t0 26,174,000 pounds and was the 

Yugoslavia and perhaps Brazil. V ^ ma,lest cro P smce , 19 f ‘ Colon y num T 

bers were down by 6 per cent, and 

About 70 per cent of Dutch emi- >' ic, ds per colony down 11 per cent, 
grants with farming as their principal Crops in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
experience, have come to Canada were substantially larger this year and 
during the 1948-53 period. In all, accounted for 30 per cent of the 
more than 163,000 persons have left Canadian total. Ontario and Quebec 
The Netherlands, and during the last honey crops were down about 20 per 
two years, one out of four have been cen *- from last year, which may mean 
professional farmers who left because heavier sales of western honey in 
of the limited area of cultivated land those provinces. V 

that is available. V T’Iip nnnnlaiinn t -it.’,. \ 


Shines 

Brighte 


Visit the "Evergreen 
Playground" . . . Bask in 
sunshine far from winter's 
bitter sting. Travel the 
"Low Altitude" route . . . 
arrive relaxed and ready 
to enjoy your vacation 
from winter. 

These low fares are good 
in standard and tourist 
sleeping cars upon pay¬ 
ment of berth charges; 
also in comfortable, mod¬ 
ern day coach. 


EASY * 7 

i 


• Not too strong ... not too 
mild ... Ex-Lax is the gentle 
laxative that tastes like 
delicious chocolate. It does 
not upset the system, or make 
you feel bad afterwards. And 
it avoids extremes. Ex-Lax is 
the “happy medium” laxative. 


TICKETS ON SALE 
DAILY TO MARCH 31 

from all stations in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and in Manitoba 
(Portage la Prairie 
and west). 

Return Limit 21 days 

Longer limits may be had 
with slightly higher fares. 

Your nearest C.N.R. 
agent will be glad 
to help you. 


Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 


The proven Vitamin Calf 
capsule that gets calves 
off to a good start. 


Ask your Druggist 
or Feed Dealer. 


OtPtHQj 


uaiiuiiai uauc. jL^ciiiiiauv hual * irrn . 

with 18 per cent, and Argentina third ab ° ut 173 million. The Population 
with 15 per cent (before World War “ BraZ1 | estlmates 

II, about 35 per cent). V tba ‘ lf the . P r f l sent / ate ° f ^creases 

continues in this hemisphere, Latin 

Wheat producers in Uruguay are America will have 550 million people 
guaranteed about $2.52 per bushel at by the year 2,000, and North America 
the official rate of exchange. That about 250 million. V 


tUBlN&O. PSO D ' J J 


Tractor drive as illustrated, complete 
with cables and clamps, ¥139.50. Write 
us for further particulars or order di¬ 
rectly. Fully 200-250 amp. P-1 Model 
Welder, guaranteed. 

SMITH-ROLES & CO. 

626 Ave. J South Saskatoon, Sask. 


INTERNATIONAL ROMANCE! 

Sealed confidential air-mall propositions 
r.Oc (safe-wrapped coins). Address: 

FACH 56-H Graz, Austria 





The Country Girds 
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MODELS 


havef}' 
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they turn easier 


they carry more 


h You'll find Dodge express bodies, with their extra 
width and depth, provide greater capacity — par- 
V yX. ticularly important if your loads are bulky. Further, 
thanks to Dodge "Job-Rated" truck design (which reduces 
truck weight by shortening the wheelbase and overall length) 
there's a sizeable payload advantage over trucks of similar 
Gross Vehicle Weight.. . you haul more at lower cost. 


( ra Dodge is the ideal truck for hauling 

N>1 » — __— on crowded highways, on narrow 

roads or wherever a highly manoeu- 
verable truck is desirable. With the shortest turning diameter 
of any popular truck, you turn in less space, with less effort.. . 
makes wheeling through traffic and parking a cinch. The excep- 
tional handling ease of Dodge trucks means 
1 faster trips for you. 


they’re built for comfort and safety 


they're easier to load 


comfort and 


A ^ -i Dodge express bodies are much closer to 

£vjnT == —— the ground than most competitive models 
■ . to make loading faster and easier . . . 

without sacrifice of road clearance. And 
Dodge running boards are full foot-width 
to make side loading safer and easier. You save time . . . and 
time's money. In addition. Dodge tail gates fit more snugly — 
no more "dribble" losses when carrying loose material. 


_ You drive with passenger car 

safety in the handsome new Dodge all- 
steel cab. Seats are wide and chair-high 
and there's lots of head, leg and shoulder room. Wide doors 
make it easy to enter and leave from either side. High, wide 
one-piece windshields provide exceptionally fine vision. Half¬ 
ton models feature dual-cylinder rear brakes for extra safety. 
All brakes have rivetless brake linings for longer wear. 


SEE THEM TODAY AT YOUR DODGE-DESOTO DEALER'S 





CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED, 
Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal 2. 

Please send free book “CONCRETE ON THE FARM* 


Address 


A few of the heavy steers ready for market in the Hill feedlot , at Lethbridge • 
In winter, these open sheds, deep with straw, provide their only shelter. 


Alberta 
Cattle Feeder 

A NYONE driving past the public 
stockyards at Lethbridge, Alberta, 
is sure to see -the huge sign directly 
across the highway, calling attention to 
W. T. Hill’s place. Behind the sign is 
the steer-feeding and hog-feeding 
establishment, and the small abattoir 
of one of Alberta’s greatest livestock 
enthusiasts. 

In the feedlot, 400 or more steers 
are on feed every winter and well on 
into the summer. About 1,500 hogs 
may be found at nearly any time, in 
the swine stable. Close by, to handle 
many of the hogs and steers as they 
come to market weight, is the abattoir, 
where the owners do their own killing. 
Stretched out behind this cluster of 
buildings are 160 fertile acres, many of 
them irrigated. With plenty of water, 
and with tons of manure from the 
stock pens, yields from this land of 
100 bushels of barley, or more, to the 
acre, put thousands of bushels of feed 
grain into the bins for winter feeding. 

Hard working owners of this big 
establishment are W. T. Hill and his 
son Sherman. It has been built from 
scratch since Mr. Hill sold his Ontario 
farm while still a youth, and moved 
west to the country he pictured as a 
land of greater opportunity. 

He likes nothing better now than to 
reminisce about his years in the Cana¬ 
dian west, and boast a little of the 
province where he finally settled. He 
speaks in glowing terms of the huge 
crops that can be grown under irriga¬ 
tion; of the almost endless expanses of 
good grazing land; the ideal climate 
for raising beef cattle in summer sun¬ 
shine and winter chinook, and of the 
usefulness of natural gas for heating 
water and feed. 

But Mr. Hill has not always been 
farming. When he first arrived in the 
west, he began selling groceries direct 
to farmers, and before long had a gang 
of salesmen travelling the country 
roads. Later he switched to carpenter¬ 
ing, and then began dealing in hay. 
Money made in this business finally 
landed him in the livestock business, 
trucking and raising stock. 

But of all the jobs he has tried, 
feeding steers is the one this quiet¬ 
speaking, determined businessman 
likes the best. His pride and joy are 
the cattle, and he has 400 to 500 steers 


W. T. Hill at Lethbridge puts a high 
finish on steers for the U.S. market 

on feed every winter. He calls it his 
poker playing: for steers are a gamble, 
and with so many on feed at once, 
slight changes in the market prices 
mean huge gains or losses in the total 
value of his steers. During the past 
months, when cattle dropped from 
their 1951 peaks, he admits that his 
losses were staggering, and points out 
that the dropping prices put more than 
one feeder right out of business. Still, ■ 
feeding steers is a year-in, year-out 
business, and he has no notion of quit¬ 
ting it now. 

His biggest regret, as he walks 
among, the heavy fat steers that 
are groaning from the heavy grain 
rations that are fattening them, seems 
to be the fact that Canadians don’t 
appreciate good beef. He has found 
that most consumers want under¬ 
finished cuts of beef. He calls it the 
lean, tasteless kind. He continues to 
put a high finish on his steers, but 
winds up sending most of them to the 
United States, where there is a market 
for heavily finished cattle. 

M R. HILL alwayS buys top steers, 
for he says there is no use putting 
good feed into poor ones. They go into 
the feedlot in the fall, and begin help¬ 
ing themselves to screenings in the 
huge hopper that runs down the center 
of the lot. They eat about 30 pounds of 
screenings per day, each, at the start, 
but by the time they get to full feed, 
they have reduced this to about 10 
pounds. Feed bunks built into the 
back of the shelter, which extends 
around three sides of the lot, allow 
adequate room for grain feeding. The 
feed cart goes around the lot every 
day, and ground barley is kept in front 
of the steers all winter. He keeps them 
in condition with enough No. 3 
ground flax mixed with the barley, to 
allow each steer one-quarter pound per 
day. Along with this, the steers get 
all the good water they will drink, and 
can help themselves to a mineral mix 
of 100 pounds of ground limestone and 
100 pounds of salt. 

Last winter, the cost of feed was 
47/2 cents per steer. Barley was the 
major item, for 16/2 pounds per day 
was valued at 40 cents, while the 10 
pounds of screenings meant another 
7/2 cents. V 
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GET 

YOURS 

TODAY! 


Ever-Charge 


CHARGES BATTERY IN 10 MINUTES-^™f R A Y T, ^l E ^ EEPS 

START MOTOR - USE LIGHTS - PLAY RADIO AS MUCH AS YOU LIKE 

(No More Charging — Ever-Charge Does It!) 

DOUBLES LIFE AND POWER OF NEW OR USED BATTERY—Only one treatment required 

FOR USE IN CARS. TRUCKS, TRACTORS. LIGHTING PLANTS. ETC. 

Retails for $1.50 —Special Offer: $1.00 Per Pkg. With This Ad. Don’t Delay—Order for All Your 
Batteries at Special Offer Today! Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Cheerfully Refunded. 

Enclosed: (.?.) for (.) Pkgs. at Special Offer 

NAME. ADDRESS. 


FLU-O-RAY DISTRIBUTORS, 1737 Rose Street, Regina, Sask. 
nm AN AGENT WANTED IN EVERY DISTRICT 


FREE 


116-PACE BOOK 
TELLS YOU HOW! 


That old barn, for instance. You can easily rebuild 
the footings, floors, and walls with concrete — 
make it completely modern at much less cost 
than you’d pay for new construction. Maybe it’s 
the milkhouse that needs renovating. Nothing 
like concrete to give you a really sanitary milk- 
house and cooling tank that will improve the 
quality of the milk shipped from your farm. With 
concrete, too, you can safeguard your well from 
contamination, assure a pure, safe water supply 
—you can build floors, driveways, basement walls, 
hog pens and hog wallows, poultry houses — do 
a hundred and one remodelling 
X. jobs so easily and at small cost. 


CET THIS FREE BOOK 

Detailed instruction and information on 
building and remodelling. Pictures and 
plans for scores of practical farm impro¬ 
vements. Send for your free copy today. 


LIVESTOCK 


CANADA CEMENT 

CANADA CEMENT COMPANY BLDG., PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL 
























The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


MACDONALD BROS 


Farmers' banking needs have been 
our concern for more than 86 
years. Talk over your problems 
with our local manager. 


ALL-STEEL DOOR 

... for the MACDONALD 
TRACTOR CAB 


NOW THIS 
POPULAR CAB 
IS FULLY 
CLOSED IN FOR 

COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
COLD 
WINDS! 

FGR COMPLETE INFORMATION, CLIP THIS AD AND SEND 
C WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ) TO: 


This new feature of the Macdonald Tractor Cab 
assures you of added comfort while you gel 
more field work done ... in spite of cold winds. 
At window level, cab is 4 feet in width . . . 
all-steel construction. Wide, hinged windows, set 
low for all round vision with sun visor. Easily 
installed. Let us tell you more about the Mac¬ 
donald Tractor Cab. Door is extra. 



Enough Meat 
For 500,000 

H OW big a toll is taken of the 
North American livestock indus¬ 
try by carelessness in handling ani¬ 
mals, or by disease, or by parasites? 
Speaking at the American Veterinary 
Medical Convention, Dr. W. E. Logan, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, said that: 

“With very little more acreage 
available, for production, the increase 
in food needed to feed an expanding 
population will have to be made up 
by loss prevention.” 

He reported that bruising and crip¬ 
pling of livestock en route to market 
costs the United States enough meat 
annually to feed a city of 500,000 for 
a year. Cattle grubs destroy enough 
hides annually to provide shoes for 
one million men, while one cattle dis¬ 
ease, brucellosis, costs farmers $136 
million every year. V 

Rotation Grazing 
On Dairy Farm 

O NE of Wisconsin’s outstanding 
dairy farmers puts into practice 
several ideas which will interest Cana¬ 
dian dairymen. With only 108 acres 
of cropland, Wilson Kruger milks 24 
cows, with a herd butterfat average 
of 400 pounds. Pasture rotation is 
given much of the credit for this high 
production. 

To discover the best length of time 
to pasture any one field, he used a 
“barometer” cow, putting her on the 
field and measuring her milk flow. He 
found that production dropped after 
three days, regardless of the amount 
of feed still available. Now he uses 
electric fences to keep his fields small, 
and runs enough cattle at one time to 
completely eat the feed off each field 
in a day. Every morning, the cows 
are turned into fresh pasture. 

Using this method, he figured a 
$160-per'-acre return from six and 
seven-year-old pasture. He used grass 
silage in tower silos and also in a 
stack, and making good use of these 
home-grown feeds, was able to hold 
his feed bill to $200, in 1952. 

Mr. Kruger has put into use another 
original idea which he claims pays 
dividends. He divides his herd, so the 
heaviest producers eat the finest pas¬ 
ture, and the rest of the herd follow 
later. V 

Winter 

Pigs 

U NIVERSITY of Alberta reports 
many inquiries each winter, re¬ 
sulting from slow gains and “crippling” 
among winter pigs. The University has 
been able to demonstrate that pigs 
grown out during the winter months, 
can return a satisfactory profit over 
feed costs, after labor and. investment 
in the pigs and equipment have been 
charged against the operation. How¬ 
ever, it is emphasized that the feeding 
of protein, mineral and vitamin sup¬ 
plements is a necessity during the win¬ 
ter. Producers who fail to do this are 
those who get into trouble with slow 
gains and cripples. 

The University suggests that pigs 
farrowed during the fall and winter 


months require some form of vitamin 
A and D supplement until they reach 
at least 100 pounds. Irradiated dry 
yeast or dry vitamin Da, and synthetic 
dry vitamin A, when added to the 
ration, will meet that need. 

When skim milk or buttermilk is not 
available, and when the grain is fed 
dry from self-feeders, winter pigs will 
use a considerable volume of water. 
This should be supplied at least three 
times daily, but the University ques¬ 
tions whether it pays to warm the 
water, except for very young pigs. V 

Freezing 
Damages Milk 

O NCE milk or cream has been al¬ 
lowed to freeze, it is less valuable 
to the dairy industry, says L. M. Sil- 
cox, supervisor, dairy factory inspec¬ 
tion, Alberta Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Unless precautions are taken 
during cold winter days, milk will 
freeze while it waits at the farm for 
the delivery truck, or while it is on the 
way to the dairy plant. 

Freezing causes a change in the 
physical state of both the butterfat and 
the protein of milk, so that objection¬ 
able flakes of protein appear on the 
bottle which the consumer receives, or 
on the sides of the glass from which 
he drinks. As well, tbe volume of the 
cream layer on the top of the bottle 
is reduced considerably. Yields of 
cheese. from frozen milk are much 
smaller than from normal milk, while 
butter made from milk that has been 
frozen, is mealy and less palatable. 

Another consequence of freezing, 
that affects the milk producer even 
more directly, is lower milk cheques. 
It is almost impossible to secure a fair 
sample of milk for testing from frozen 
milk. To obtain the fair sample, the 
milk must be thoroughly thawed out 
and mixed. 

Mr. Silcox recommends the use of 
a well-insulated cooling tank, located 
preferably in the milk house on dairy 
farms. He also suggests that all trucks 
should provide enough heat to prevent 
the milk from freezing .after it leaves 
the farm; and, also, that milk to be 
delivered by train should not be left 
for a long period on the station plat¬ 
form, where it is almost sure to 
freeze. V 

Molasses as 
Stock Feed 

OLASSES can do the trick in 
encouraging cattle and sheep to 
eat feed they would normally refuse. 
This can mean less feed going to 
waste, and at the same time will in¬ 
crease the nutritional value of the 
rations. 

It is suggested that molasses is 
handled best by thinning it out with 
one or two parts of water so that it 
can be poured evenly over the feed. 
It will hold mixed feeds together and 
reduce the dusts in feeds. 

Feeder cattle can use, two to four 
pounds daily per 1,000 pounds of live 
weight of animal, while sheep will 
make use of 2)i to 3 pounds daily per 
1,000 pounds of live weight. It is good 
policy to accustom animals gradually 
to molasses. V 
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Pacer. New addition in 
1-2 plow class. Full line 
of equipment. 


44 Special. Gasoline, pro¬ 
pane, butane models. New 
engine, more power. 


44 Special Diesel. New 
4-stage filter. Fast cold- 
weather starting. 


PLOWS 


2 NEW GOBLE 


No. 29 Wheel Disc. Speeds 
work. Easy transport. No. 
28, Rigid frame. 


No. 37. Overload ignition 
cut-off. 2-3 furrows. 3- 
point hitch. 


No. 44. Quick attachment. 
Adjustable coulter. 2 fur¬ 
rows for Pacer. 


2 NEW DISCS 


60 P.T. Running-mate to 
60 S.P. Precision-engine¬ 
ered drives. 


No. 35 Wheel Disc. Easy 
transport. Hydraulics. No. 
43 for Pacer. 


60 S.P. Dyna-air chaff 
control. 56 sealed bear¬ 
ings. 


2 NEW SWATHERS 


aeasr tmm 


No. 7 P.T.O. 9-12 ft, 
for grain and forage. 
8, 16 ft. cut. 


No. 26. Sows grain, ferti¬ 
lizer and 2 grasses in one 
operation. 


Model 81. Combines "Stay, 
down" teat cups and auto¬ 
matic vacuum. 


LOADERS 


2 NEW 


2 NEW 
SEPAR¬ 
ATORS 


No. 15 and 16. Close skim¬ 
ming, easy washing 
handy assembly. 


No. 11. Redesigned. Takes 
minutes to mount. Fits 33, 
44 and 55. 


No. 40. Full range of at¬ 
tachments. Fits M-H Pony 
and Pacer. 


Most spectacular display of 
new farm equipment in years 

Look over this page . . . it’s positive proof that Massey-Harris machines are 
setting; a new pace in time-saving, labour-saving design ... in ease of opera¬ 
tion and servicing ... in wide range of use. 

Consider too that M-H machines are backed by the “know-how” and ex¬ 
perience of over 100 years ... by a reputation for highest quality materials 
and precision manufacture ... by the engineering resources of the world’s 



IrMl 


m 


SEE THESE MACHINES AT YOUR 


first full scale test track for power farming machines. 


MASSEY-HARRIS DEALER’S ... OR 


You’ll see that it will pay in dollars and cents to see your M-H dealer . . 
to ask for a demonstration right on your own farm. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON LIMITED 

TORONTO, CANADA 
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2 of the 19 MEW 

MASSEY- HARRIS 





'(iftSSEY-HARRtS 

‘ . /I GASOUNE. 

\ A Vj n PROPANE 
f m BUTANE 

l 


MONEY MAKERS FOR 
CANADIAN FARMS 


'Vh 44 


el. 


Vith the rD for Fuel Economy 

4EW WORLD’S R £C hemark et! That’S what you are 

touna-^ h M ' H J 4 2 fHPon the he,. 

roing to say whe y ^ the drawbar, 5059^ ked up ne w 

“ d 10 ' hour ■ 

sssns a-- - ^; igget w « t » s rs 

sr^ 9 &*- o t 14 » 3 ® - te “- 

|5g c e»^wSc ylta ae,..eeve, 

ro actors were designed 

^THE A OPERtTOR.NM.ND^ 

• belt and fender clearance^ 

• Velvet-nde, 3-pos.t.on nd ^ peda , s 

• Easy-to-reach inc l 0 des headlights, 

• Standard eq«'P B,e JJ h so cket for lights 

z&sisiSr* A,,wl ' in9 


SPECIAL 

easy to start 

IN ANY WEATHER 


Samuel Filtration 

that takes out ev^ y ^ stminer with wate: then a 
first passes then a paper falte , . matic 

through a c °^ to filte ’ r becomes clogge > injection 

sag 

EJ wto prefer diesel power. 


MASSEY-HARRIS TRACTORS ARE 
WORLD LEADERS IN FUEL ECONOMY 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson LimitedToronto, Canada 
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MONEY MAKERS FOR 
CANADIAN FARMS 


MASSEY HAP 

-»*►> C0'-t 


Self-Propelled 


S.P. Model has live 
axle transmission. 


Here are two new combines that are 
going to win the admiration of thou¬ 
sands of Canadian farmers. They are 
true “Massey-Harris” in design and 
performance . . . “chips off the old 
block”. . . but smaller than the big 
“90” and “80”, and therefore do not 


P.T.O. or engine drive 


Type 


• Adjustments to handle all crops. 


• Big in capacity but modest in cost 

• Choice of 8 or 10-ft. table on S.P. 
model... 7-ft. table 

on P.T. models 


2 MORE OF THE 19 NEW 

MASSEY-HARRIS 


THEME THE HEW 

MASSEY-HARRIS 

NO. 60 COMBINES 

With "Dyna-Air" Chaff Control 
and 56 Sealed Bearings 


require as big an investment. Particularly suited to shoe (also on this year’s “90’s” and “80’s”) for cleaner 


medium size farms, or farms with a variety of crops that separation, faster harvesting. The other is the perma- 


spread the harvest season over a longer period. 


nent sealing of 56 different bearings so they never need 


Besides the many features that have made Massey- further lubrication during the lifetime of the machine 

Harris combines famous, these No. 60’s have two sen- ■ • • a & eat time ‘ saver in the W harvest season - 


sational improvements. One is “Dyna-Air Chaff Control” It will pay you to look these No. 60’s over very care- 
through a new and completely different type of shaker fully, if you are thinking about a new combine in 1954. 



MORE GRAIN IS HARVESTED WITH MASSEY-HARRIS COMBINES 

THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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MORE BRAND NEW REASONS 

FOR CHOOSING A MASSEY-HARRIS 
"90” OR "80” SPECIAL COMBINE 



1. Dyna-Air Chaff Control.., 

2. Sixty-one Sealed Bearings 

3. Power Steering... NEW! 

4. Completely Re-designed 
Knife Drive... NEW! 


For the second year in a row 
M-H 90 and 80 combines are 
making “headline news” in 
farming circles... with sweep¬ 
ing changes... basic improve¬ 
ments. In addition to the four 
major developments listed 
above, they are equipped 
with . . . interlock brakes ... 
improved table lift rams . . . 
self-closing exhaust pipe cap 
... fanning mill speed adjust¬ 
ment . . . stop leak bottoms 
in elevators ... easy adjusting 
chain drives ... in fact, a total 
of 45 different additions, big 
and small. 



DYNA-AIR CHAFF CONTROL: The 

first revolutionary break-away in shaker shoe design 
from the old-time grain separator. In 1954 M-H 90 and 

80 Specials will use DYNA-AIR CHAFF CONTROL . . . 
a revolutionary application of the air floatation principle to 
combine design. It’s a controlled flow of air . . . across the 
ENTIRE WIDTH of each sieve . . . with no chance for 
chaff to build up at the sides or front. It’s air that moves 
UPWARD to LIFT chaff, and OUTWARD IN A 
HORIZONTAL plane to FLOAT chaff away in a ribbon¬ 
like stream. Adjustment is simple . . . you boost combine 
capacity . . . save grain . . . clean better. 

61 SEALED BEARINGS 

Save Time, Never Need Greasing 

Here’s news that will strike fire with every farmer who has 
ever worked around a combine. 61 bearings are factory 
lubricated . . . sealed for life. It cuts away down on greas¬ 
ing chores . . . adds an extra hour of combining. Seals out 
dirt and moisture . . . bearings last indefinitely. 



MORE GRAIN IS HARVESTED WITH MASSEY-HARRIS 
COMBINES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 


Optional 




H ] 




These additions put M-H 90 
and 80 Specials in the “gold 
medal” class for perfection 
of design . . . for ability to do 
a superb job in any crop . .. 
any year. 


POWER STEERING* 


Finishing Touch 
For The Finest Combines 


M-H Hydraulic Power Steering is instantly responsive, 
thoroughly reliable. On the straight-away ... or around 
corners, power steering takes scarcely more effort than 
driving an automobile on a paved highway. 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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field; 



Some of the men contributing to the discussion of field crop problems at the 
Manitoba Agronomists 9 Conference • Left to right: D, A. Brown , assistant 
superintendent 9 Brandon Experimental Farm; E. D, Putt , agronomist , Mor- 
den Experimental Station; J. 1\. Welsh , Laboratory of Cereal Breeding , 
Winnipeg , and J. Parker , pure seed! grower , Gilbert Plains , Manitoba, 

Manitoba 

Crop Investigations 

Research workers from all points of Manitoba 
recently reported on crop investigations for 1953 


C EREAL rusts caused greater dam¬ 
age in Manitoba and eastern 
Saskatchewan in 1953 than at any 
time since 1935. This information was 
embodied in a report by Drs. Bjorn 
Peturson and Thorvaldur Johnson of 
the Laboratory of Plant Pathology, 
Winnipeg, given at the 33rd annual 
Manitoba Agronomists’ Conference. 

The heavy rust area extended from 
the Red River Valley westward to 
Regina and from the U.S. boundary 
northward to a line through Sturgis, 
Sask. About 5,000,000 acres were 
affected. Approximately' 1,500,000 
acres of late-sown wheat suffered 
about a 50 per cent reduction in 
yield, and a serious reduction in 
weight and grade. Some 1,700,000 
acres suffered an estimated 12 per 
cent reduction in yield, while another 
1,700,000 acres of early-sown fields 
suffered only slight damage. Both leaf 
and stem rust were responsible for the 
reduction. Owing to the presence of 
stem rust Race 15B, Thatcher, Red¬ 
man, Lee and Regent, and all durum 
varieties, were more or less affected. 
Trace amounts of stem rust occurred 
on the new wheat variety, CT-186- 
now named Selkirk. 

This report coincides with the re¬ 
port of the licensing for distribution 
of Selkirk wheat. A supply of 130,000 
bushels of seed is available. Of this 
amount the United States will get 
6,000 bushels to build up a supply 
for American farmers; 10,000 bushels 
will be sold to registered seed 
growers at $5 per bushel; the govern¬ 
ment will keep 10,000 bushels to 
further increase supplies; and the re¬ 
maining 104,000 bushels will be dis¬ 
tributed to farmers in Manitoba and 
eastern Saskatchewan. Supplies will 
be limited to six bushels to any one 
farmer, and the price is $4.50 per 
bushel. 

A. B. Campbell of the Laboratory 
of Cereal Breeding, Winnipeg, re¬ 
ported that 1953 investigations indi¬ 


cate that Selkirk wheat is higher 
yielding than Redman, Thatcher or 
Lee, where stem rust is a mqjor factor. 
It is highly resistant to lodging, and 
is between Redman and Thatcher in 
earliness of maturity. It is highly re¬ 
sistant to bunt and loose smut, and is 
moderately resistant to leaf rust. 

Owing to the use of more resistant 
varieties of coarse grains a decline 
has occurred in the number of fields 
heavily infected with seedling-infect¬ 
ing smuts. Loose smut was general 
throughout the province, and severe 
in Montcalm and Vantage barleys. 
Loose smut of wheat was scarce, 
except in Lee wheat. Fields affected 
with bunt were few, and have not 
increased over the past six years. The 
percentage of seed that is carrying 
smut spores is still high. 

The oil seeds committee reported 
that late seeding of flax was necessary 
in the Red River Valley and Portage 
areas, and that under these conditions, 
short season varieties, such as Marine 
and Raja, outyielded Redwood and 
Rocket. Where early seeding was pos¬ 
sible, the positions were reversed. 

Progress in breeding rust-resistant 
sunflowers was reported. A high-yield¬ 
ing, rust-resistant selection, designated 
Synthetic 1, shows promise and will 
be distributed in trial lots for testing 
in 1954. The past season was favor¬ 
able for soybean growth. Acme and 
Kabott appear to be the best varieties 
for Manitoba. 

T HE field roots and vegetable com¬ 
mittee reported on potato trials, 
designed to evaluate earliness of yield. 
Yields were taken in early August, and 
the yield results showed Warba the 
heaviest yielder, followed in order by 
Manota, Irish Cobbler, Waseca, Early 
Ohio, Bliss Triumph, Keswick and 
Early Gem. In the main regional trials, 
harvested in September, Pontiac gave 
the highest yield, but the lowest starch. 
Manota, the University of Manitoba’s 
recent development, was just below 



FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock_25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops. . 2 5c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 


No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 


Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 
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CELLAR DRAINER DEEP WELL JET PUMP 
PUMP PUMP 

BEATTY BROS. LIMITED 
Head Office: Fergus, Ont./ Branches: Saint 
John, N.B., Montreal, Fergus, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton; B.C. Representative: McLennan, 
McFeely & Prior Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

BEATTY SAYES YOU MOST - SERVES YOU BEST 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE^ 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED, Box F 319, FERGUS, ONT. 

Please send me FREE literature about Beatty Pumps. I am interested in 

□ Shallow Well Water System □ Deep Well Water System 

□ Jet Pump □ Cellar Drainer Pump □ Stock Pump & Jack 

Your name. RR#. 

Post Office... Prov.. 

Town or village nearest you. . . 

Have you Electric Power yet?. 
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Pontiac in yield and had a high starch 
content. 

There was a general upward trend 
in forage crop production in Mani¬ 
toba from the early 1920’s until 1946. 
Peak production occurred in 1934 
when 11.5 per cent of the total seeded 
acreage in the province was in grass 
hay and clover, alfalfa and corn 
fodder. There is a close correlation 
between forage and livestock produc¬ 
tion, and of late years both have 
tended to give way to grain produc¬ 
tion, due to the relatively high price 
of grain and the labor involved in 
livestock raising. There is a trend 
toward greater acreages of alfalfa, and 
research institutions are concentrating 
their efforts toward higher-yielding, 
disease-resistant varieties more suit¬ 
able to western climates. 

T HE insects and rodents committee 
indicated that grasshopper num¬ 
bers were at a low level in 1953, and 
no serious outbreak is anticipated in 
1954. Aided by the wet summer, 
sweet clover weevil populations 
reached the highest level on record; 
and the pea aphid seriously injured 
the soup pea crop for the first time in 
Manitoba. The use of insecticides, 
such as dieldrin, on young seedling 
sweet clover, reduces weevils and 
leads to better clover stands. 

Co-operative fertilizer trials were 
again carried out in Manitoba. Yield 
increases, reported by the soils and 
water conservation committee, from 
the use of phosphate fertilizers on 
cereal grains were not as high in 1953 
as in previous years, but were still 
large enough to give a good net return 
over the cost of buying and applying 
fertilizer. 

On the average, over four years, 40 
pounds of 11-48-0 on summerfallow 
has increased wheat,, oats and barley 
yields 7.3, 14.4 and 10.3 bushels per 
acre, respectively. On land cropped 
the previous year corresponding in¬ 
creases from 96 pounds of 16-20-0 
were 7.1, 15.6 and 16.7 bushels. 

With brome grass and meadow 
fescue, a spring application of 16-20-0 
at 100 pounds per acre increased hay 
yields by 68 per cent, and seed yields 
by 56 per cent. At 300 pounds the 
yield increases were 137 and 126 per 
cent respectively. Ammonium nitrate, 
33Ms-0-0, increased hay yields 32 per 
cent and seed yields 27 per cent, 
when applied at 50 pounds per acre; 
and by 115 and 106 per cent respec¬ 
tively, at 150 pounds. 

The weeds committee reported that 
no practical method of breaking the 
dormancy of wild oat seed has yet 
been devised. Work on chemicals is 
continuing, but there is still nothing 
to report. The Conference agreed that 
wild oats is the most important weed 
problem, and that cultural control 
methods continue as the most practic¬ 
able expedient. V 


means the loss of 50 bushels if a 
bushel per acre would have been 
enough. 

A. D. McFadden, cerealist at the 
Experimental Station, Lacombe, Al¬ 
berta, has been studying rates of 
spring wheat seeding and their effects 
on yields. Saunders and Thatcher were 
two of the varieties used, and they 
were sown at rates varying from half 
a bushel to two bushels per acre. The 
crops from the lighter sowings took 
longer to mature, were more resistant 
to lodging, and were generally taller 
than when heavier rates were used. 

On the average over the four years 
in which the tests have been con¬ 
ducted (1949-52) Saunders wheat has 
averaged 37 bushels per acre when 
seeded at the rate of 24 pounds per 
acre; 49 bushels at 50 pounds seed per 
acre; 45.7 bushels at 74 pounds and 
47 bushels at 99 pounds. Thatcher 
wheat has produced 37.8 bushels when 
seeded at the rate of 23 pounds per 
acre; 49 bushels at 46 pounds; 50.3 
bushels at 69 pounds, and 47.7 bushels 
at 92 pounds, ft was felt that the most 
satisfactory rate for seeding Saunders 
was 50 pounds per acre, and Thatcher 
46 pounds per acre. 

All tests were conducted on sum- 
merfallow, and the plots were hand 
weeded to prevent competition from 
weeds. Best results are gained from 
reduced rates of seeding when weed 
free seed of high germination is used. 
It is also important that the land being 
seeded should be clean. V 


1 SNAP- 
COUPLER 


For WD and WD-45; 3-bottom Mounted Plows in 12-, 
14- and 16-inch sixes; for CA: 2-bottom Mounted 
Plows in 12- and 14-inch sizes. 


high clearance helps you cover trash 
. . . natural line of draft assures uni¬ 
form plowing depth. 

Tough, spring steel frame and 
beams are set at right angles to each 
other and rigidly braced. No other 
design gives you so much resistance 
to twisting, springing or misalign¬ 
ment. Triple-strength shares—% in. 
thick, with up to 20 percent more 
metal, give you correspondingly 
longer wear. 

Hydraulically lifted and lowered, 
with every adjustment needed for 
good work — these rugged plows 
meet the requirements of today’s fast¬ 
er farming... at a money-saving price, 
SNAP-COUPLER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


The trend is to mounted plows and 
Allis-Chalmers “built-on-the-square” 
design is a symbol of good farming 
as well as great strength. Free-Swing- 
ing from a single hitchpoint, the 
plow follows contours naturally . . . 


Treating Smut 
Free Seed 

T HE loss due to covered smut (bunt) 
of wheat is large, but a great deal 
of smut free seed is planted every 
year in western Canada. It is believed 
that smut spores overwintering in 
western Canada are not a source of in¬ 
fection in spring sown crops, which 
indicates that the disease is largely car¬ 
ried over on the seed. If the seed has 
been tested and found free of smut 
there seems to be very little purpose in 
treating it. 

Various claims have been made re¬ 
garding yield increases from treating 
wheat with compounds containing 
mercuric dusts. Over the last three 
years the Experimental Station, Swift 
Current, Sask., has been conducting 
experiments designed to test the valid¬ 
ity of these claims, by determining the 
yield of wheat obtained from treated 
and untreated smut free seed. 

The investigations indicated some 
decline in yields when smut-free seed 
was treated. The average yield of un¬ 
treated wheat sown on the plots over 
the last three years was 29.1 bushels 
per acre from untreated seed; Ceresan 
treated yielded 27.6, Leytosan, 27.9, 
and Panogen, 27.7. 

Comparisons of treated and un¬ 
treated seed were made at six substa¬ 
tions in southwestern Saskatchewan in 
1953. On the average the untreated 
plots yielded 32.7 bushels per acre, 
compared with 32.4 bushels on the 
plots where treated seed was used. 

The tests suggest that treating smut 
free seed with mercuric dusts does not 
increase yields, and may reduce them 
slightly. If the seed were smut in¬ 
fected the results would, of course, be 


fllLIS'CHflLMERS 

I Calgary • Edmonton - Regina • Saskatoon ■ 


TRACTOR 

DIVISION 

Toronto • Winnipeg 


Hydraulic | 
CHAIN SAWS 


At the Sale of Stars the 
35 Holsteins Averaged $2,128 
Top of $8,000 

6 other breeds averaged from 
$340 to $977 


WIDER MARKET 

1953 exports to end oi October number 
15,566, an increase of 22 per cent over 
the same period in 1951. 

These went to 
7 different countries and 
39 States in the U.S.A. 


SMOOTHER CUTTING! 
GREATER CAPACITYI 
GREATER FLEXIBILITY! 


r USES POWER YOU ALREADY HAVE! 

The power take-off of your tractor drives 
tne heavy-duty 30 g.p.m. Von Ruden pump. 
Smooth, hydraulic power is transmitted thru 
flexible hoses to 20 pound 12 h.p. fluid motor. 
No vibration! 

LIGHTWEIGHT, POWERFUL! 12 H.P. 

Fells trees, bucks logs, saws at ANY angle. One 
man models quickly convert to two man models. 
Any Hydra-Flex' Saw converts to units shown 
below. 


Now Is the Time 
To Start with Holsteins 


UNIVERSAL POWER DRIVE 

Hero are 12 smooth, flexible 
h.p. to drive elevators, shell- 
ers, augers, etc. with power 
you already have. 

POST HOLE DIGGER 

Maximum capacity! Easy 
Ijhandling! Digs clean cut 
holes ... FAST! 


Hydraulic scraper, 
four sizes. Wheels 
changeable sides and 
rear. 

SUCCESS AUTOMATIC LAND 
LEVELLER CO. LTD. 

MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


For complete information write: 
FALCON EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD. 
33 Leyton Avenue 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 
ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Sutherland Ave. at King St. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
KERN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

REGINA, SASKATOON, PRINCE ALBERT, 
YORKTON, SWIFT CURRENT 
NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E. 

CALGARY, ALBERTA 
B.C. TRACTOR EQUIPMENT LTD. 

8603 Ontario Street 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Free Book 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 

YES,. FREE BOOK EXPLAINS TAXIDERMY. 1 
Our simple lessons teach you quickly at home to 
mount birds, animals, game-heads, to tan 
skins and furs. Make a fine home museum. 

Men. boys. HUNTERS, learn this great hobby. 
..YSToH?™ vf£ fi . t ?, and Fascination in spare time. 
WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK, 48 pages. 10 
pictures. Send NOW—a postal will do. State youi 

H.W.SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 8701 EM Bide. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 
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Only CLARK HOMES offer you . . , 


• HOMES PRICED DELIVERED 
TO YOUR BUILDING SITE. 


't<y(dka<*i eatz/o^ue - • . 

CLARK HOMES LTD., HANEY, B.C. 


Here are Canada's most wanted homes . . . homes with beautiful designs 
for the family wanting the finest! Experienced craftsmen using power 
machinery especially designed for manufacturing homes prepare all 
material in advance. Your complete Clark Home is packaged and 
delivered to your building site ready to assemble. 

Clark Homes are proud of their selection of homes for '54 . . . proud of 
their reputation and unsurpassed record of satisfied customers. You 
too will be proud to own and live in Canada's finest quality home . • . 
a CLARK HOME. 


• CANADA'S LARGEST SELECTION 
OF QUALITY HOMES. 


• GUARANTEED QUALITY 
AND PRICES. 


CLAKfl /T' 


CLARK HOMES LTD. ARE WESTERN 
CANADA'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF "PACKAGED'' HOMES. 
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We will be glad to send you a copy of our 1954 catalogue 

NAME_ 




MORE NURSERIES LTD., Brandon, Man. 


SEEDS OF VALUABLE NEW VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER VARIETIES FOR 1954 


A complete line of the best in seeds of all kinds: DAHLIA and GLADIOLI. 
GLOXINIA and TUBEROUS BEGONIA BULBS. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS and PLANTS 





sssswa. 


and NURSHtf BOOK 


SEED 

The finest and largest Catalog we have ever 
issued, now 164 pages, all to help you enjoy the loveliest 
garden ever. Many fine new things like Bush Form Sweet Peas, a Miracle 
Flower that changes color every day, Salvias so early they flower in the 
seed flat, Miniature Glads, Giant Hybrid Begonias and Gloxinias, Baby 
Orchid, New Roses, Crimson King Maple, latest Hybrid Vegetables, Large 
Fruited Strawberries from seed, Nursery Stock, Bulbs, Houseplants, Garden 
Chemicals, Supplies, etc. Send today. toiw 

GEORGETOWN 
ONTARIO 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 


Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 




2 

EVERY PAGE 
PACKED WITH 
VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 

• Building improvements 
that save labor. 

• Money-saving con¬ 
struction features. 

• Location of buildings 
to minimize walking 
distance. 

• How livestock can pay 
rent—and how much. 

• Factors determining a 
farm building program. 
Handy construction 
tables. 






“The Farm Book” is written from 
your point of view . . . contains the 
most up to date information available 
on the relationship of farm buildings 
to farm profits. 

Data is specific, clear—shows you how 
you can save time, work and money 
by making better use of present 
buildings, and how you can plan 
and locate future buildings for 
greater efficiency. 

Not a plan hook, but a practical, 
factual study of the housing and feed¬ 
ing of farm animals and the storage 
of feeds, crops and implements. 
More than 100 illustrations, over 
80 valuable tables. 

Get your copy of “The Farm Book” 
today—yours for only $1.00 at your 
retail lumber dealer’s—or send the 
coupon below for immediate delivery. 


B.C. CQAST WOODS 3096 
810 West Hastings 
Vancouver 1, B.C. 

Please send me postpaid a copy 
of the new FARM BOOK, for 
which I enclose $1.00. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


.JProv. 


HORTICULTURE 



What is more beautiful or satisfactory than bright flowers in summer, under 
a bright sky and with the shade of trees nearby! 


Examine 

Stored Vegetables 

EARLY every farm and home 
garden has some surplus of 
vegetables in the fall, to be taken up 
and used during the winter months. 
Generally, a storage space that would 
be fully approved by the experts is 
not available; and a cool place in the 
cellar where the vegetables will not 
freeze is usually selected. 

Even so, as pointed out by the 
Experimental Farms Service at Ot¬ 
tawa, several kinds of vegetables can, 
with care, be stored well into the 
winter, especially if, when stored, 
care was taken to exclude those likely 
to spoil or rot most quickly, due to 
cuts, bruises or frost damage. 

For the most satisfactory results, 
the stored vegetables should be ex¬ 
amined fairly frequently. If those that 
have begun to spoil are taken out 
right away, there may be some sal¬ 
vage in them for the table, and if 
not, those that are still sound will be 
protected. Another reason for taking 
out the rotting ones is that these 
develop heat in the storage, and are 
likely to disrupt temperature condi¬ 
tions for the remainder. Very often if 
vegetables are stored in a cool part of 
the cellar where there is a furnace, 
the air tends to become dry and the 
vegetables wilt early. When this is 
noticed, it will help if the floor of the 
storage room is sprinkled with water, 
or if the sand in which the root vege¬ 
tables may be buried is moistened. 

Garden vegetables are very useful 
foods during the winter months and 
are usually very much appreciated. If 
a little care now and then will keep 
them fresher and make them available 
for an additional two or three weeks, 
the effort is well worth while. V 

Gladioli 
In N. Sask. 

HEN I first planted glad bulbs, 
there were many unanswered 
questions in my mind: are they hardy 
to frost, dry weather, wet weather, do 
they bloom well before fall frost, and 
so on? During many years of gladiolus 
growing I’ve had most of these ques¬ 
tions answered, resulting in the very 
successful growing of glads. 

First, get good large bulbs from a 
reliable source: bulbs grown in B.C. 


will give very good and attractive 
results. 

I like an assortment of different 
types and colors, for they not only 
make a better showing, but some kinds 
will bloom earlier than others and if 
you can get them to start blooming 
early—by mid-July at least—you will 
enjoy a long season of one of the love¬ 
liest flowers, before frost comes and 
nips the buds. Though they are quite 
hardy to spring frost, the buds will not 
stand more than two or three degrees 
in the fall. 

Gladioli can be planted out as early 
as the first week in May. However, if 
you want to make sure the latest vari¬ 
eties will bloom before frost catches up 
with them, as well as enjoy the earli¬ 
est varieties earlier, take shallow 
wooden boxes—peach and plum boxes 
will do fine—put in two inches of 
earth, push your bulbs in side by side, 
then more dirt to cover bulbs well, and 
water as needed (not too much). If 
you do this about April 15 they will 
have a good root system and shoots 
will be above ground by the time you 
want to plant them outdoors. 

To plant outdoors make a hole or 
furrow three to four inches deep with 
a hoe, then lift the bulbs from the 
boxes very carefully, so as not to break 
too many roots. Finally, lay them in 
and cover firmly (I do this with my 
hands). 

They will grow well in a sunny loca¬ 
tion, in rich, well-drained soil. Water 
them during a dry spell, if possible. 

C UT your glads when the first two 
florets are open, and if water is 
changed every day or so, they will 
stay fresh, and bloom to the last bud. 

I could not start to name all the 
nice varieties, but let me point out 
the “Evanges line,” a pink-toned 
cream, with a cream throat, very 
pretty; and “Rosy Morn,” a bright 
ruffled rose, a very lovely glad. 

To store the bulbs, dig them about 
October 1. Let them dry in the sun, 
if possible, for two or three days, 
covering them at night against frost. 
Shake all the dirt off, cut off the 
stems about three inches from the 
bulb, then store in boxes not more 
than three bulbs deep. I keep these 
boxes in a dry, upstairs room about a 
month, then take them to the base¬ 
ment for the rest of the winter. 

I just can’t wait till the summer, 
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when I can have a nice bouquet of 
glads by the sink (yes, by the sink), 
so I can admire them as I go about 
my work.—Mrs. H. Rodier, Sask. V 

Manota Potato 
Favorably Received 

T HE Manota is a white, shallow¬ 
eyed potato recently introduced 
by the University of Manitoba. In the 
spring of 1953 small samples of this 
variety were distributed to members 
of the Saskatchewan Extension Gar¬ 
deners’ Guild. Last fall a short ques¬ 
tionnaire was sent out to those who 
had received this potato, to obtain 
some expressions of opinion as to its 
merits. 

In all, 224 replies were received 
from widely scattered points in Sas¬ 
katchewan; also three from Alberta 
and one from Fort Smith, N.W.T. In 
general, the comments were quite 
favorable and particularly so with 
respect to the cooking qualities of this 
potato. In reply to a question regard- 



Mhnota potatoes, originated by the 
University of Manitoba, did well in 
Saskatchewan in 1953. 


mg the quality of this variety when 
boiled, 91 per cent rated it “good” or 
“excellent.” No attempt was made to 
obtain accurate yield data, because 
of the smallness of the samples distri¬ 
buted. However, of those who replied 
to the questionnaire, 88 per cent 
stated that Manota yielded as well as, 
or better than, the other varieties 
grown. Readers will be interested to 
learn that the grower at Fort Smith, 
N.W.T., harvested 35 pounds of 
Manota from sets obtained from two 
potatoes. 

The Guild members were asked to 
name the other varieties of potatoes 
that they were growing. Some indi¬ 
cation of the relative popularity of 
vaVieties is obtained from the 228 
replies. A total of 27 varieties were 
listed. In first place was Early Ohio, 
grown by 78 persons; in second place 
Netted Gem, listed by 72 people; and 
thirdly, Warba, mentioned by 70 
growers. Well below these three varie¬ 
ties were Pontiac, Bliss Trumph and 
Irish Cobbler, in that order, and listed 
by between 32 and 40 growers in 
each case.—D. R. Robinson, Extension 
Horticulturist, University of Sas¬ 
katchewan. ' V 


You’ll Get 

YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 



in a JOHN DEERE 
TILLER or 
TILLER-SEEDER 



money earn more money by investing in a John 
Deere Surflex Disk Tiller. A Surflex is a gilt- 
edged investment for every grain grower, and 
here’s why: 

First, Surflex Tillers do better work because 
they’re flexible over the full width of cut. They 
repare smooth, uniform seedbeds that invite 
etter stands and bigger yields—make com¬ 
bining easier, too. They do an excellent job of 
mulching stubble after the harvest, leaving fields 
like woven mats that hoard moisture for coming 
crops. And, in summer-fallow operations, Sur¬ 
flex Tillers work with deadly accuracy, killing 
all weed growth. 

Second, you can equip your Surflex Tiller 
with an accurate, drill-type seeding attachment 
to prepare seedbeds and plant grain in one 
fast, low-cost operation. You’re assured of uni¬ 
form seedbeds, accurate seed placement, faster 
germination, better stands, and bigger yields. 


and seed up to an acre or more every 7 minutes. 
What’s more, Surflex Tillers are ruggedly built 
to work steadily, day-in and day-out, and this 
dependable operation eats up acres in a hurry. 

Fourth, draft is reduced through the use of 
high-grade bearings, making every Surflex Tiller 
a lighter load on the tractor. Triple-sealed, anti¬ 
friction ball bearings in the disk gangs and 
Timken bearings in all wheels smooth the way 
to faster work in all conditions. 

Fifth, you’ll find Surflex Tillers easier to op¬ 
erate, adjust, service, and transport. These time¬ 
saving features are worth plenty of hard cash 
for every owner. 

Sixth, there’s a John Deere Surflex made to 
measure for every grain grower’s acreage, trac¬ 
tor power, or field conditions. The No. 1100 
Series is built in 8-, 12-, 16-, and 20-foot sizes 
with disk spacing of 8 inches. Depth of pene¬ 
tration is 2 to 5 inches. 

See your John Deere dealer. Mail coupon 
below for free literature. 


Third, the big daily capacity of Surflex Tillers 
writes off many an hour from your tillage sched¬ 
ules. With the 20-foot size you can till or till 


SAVE MORE ... Start In *54 
Choose a JOHN DEERE 



I-——----- 

SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 

JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 
Calgary • Regina • Hamilton • Winnipeg 


Please send free literature on the John Deere No. 1100 
Series SURFLEX Tillers and Tiller-Seeders. 
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FARM OPERATING EXPENSES? 

Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


• YOUR PARTNER 
IN HELPING 
CANADA GROW 





Clip and mail this coupon for FREE literature, prices and name of nearest dealer. 

■ LETHBRIDGE IRON WORKS CO. LTD., Lethbridge, Alberta 

i Dear Sirs: Please send me complete details about your Chinook Land Packers. 1 

l Name___ 

i Address___—-__- 

PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY __________________ 


CHINOOK LAND PACKERS 


Available in NINE different models! 
Widths from 3 feet to 22 Vz feet! 


REGULAR NOBLE 
DRILL MODEL 


TANDEM "NON-PLUG” 
TWO AXLE TYPE 
PACKERS 


STANDARD CROWFOOT 
MODEL 


FIVE DIFFERENT 
WHEELS AVAILABLE 





Eighty per cent production was the record of the 1,600 Leghorns in mid- 
November. Cockerels indicate the eggs are for hatching. Mote the roosts, and 
dropping boards at rear, and the raised feed hopper. 


He Makes 
Poultry Pay 

Twenty-five years with poultry have shown Ed 
Dempke that high-quality chicks, commercial feeds 
and cool, clean quarters, mean poultry profits 


W HEN it comes to his poultry 
flock, Ed Dempke, of Winkler, 
Manitoba, refuses to compromise with 
quality. He paid 55 cents apiece for 
his 1,650 day-old White Leghorn 
chicks last spring, because he was 
convinced they were the best birds he 
could buy. He insisted on the best 
possible ration for them, starting them 
on a commercial chick starter. When 
they went to range he still didn’t skimp, 
for he bought a commercial growing 
mash to mix with his chopped, home¬ 
grown grains. From mid-August, when 
the pullets went into the laying pens, 
they have been eating expensive com¬ 
mercial hatching ration, mixed with 
home-grown grains. 

Mr. Dempke is just as particular 
about the range where the birds run, 
or the laying pens where they finally 
begin to pay for their keep, as he is 
about the feed. Every year the fast¬ 
growing chicks go from their brooder 
houses to a different range, to elimi¬ 
nate any danger of picking up infec¬ 
tion from an earlier flock. The ranges 
are kept “dry, and level as a carpet,” 
Mr. Dempke points out. There is no 
room on his farm for disease-infested 
mud-holes to bring sickness and loss 
to the flocks. When The Country 
Guide visited the farm in mid- 
November the laying houses were 
humming with fans of the new ventila¬ 
tors, carrying out old air and bringing 
fresh air into the pens. Even the win¬ 
dows were open, though the day was 
cold, and a thermometer showed the 
temperature to be well under 50 de¬ 
grees. He won’t permit it to go higher. 

Twenty-five years working with 
poultry has convinced him that all this 
devotion to detail pays off. Only 50 
chicks of the original 1,650 were lost 
this spring, up to the time the birds 
were housed and brought to a heavy 
lay. Production was up to 80 per cent 
in November, and hatchability was 
up over that good figure. One hundred 
dozen eggs a day pay a lot of bills, 


and that is the number of eggs the 
flock was producing in November. 

Although he sells his eggs to a 
hatchery now, and collects a premium 
price, Mr. Dempke has shipped to 
regular consumers for years, and says 
the extra cost of producing hatching 
eggs eats up most of the additional 
revenue. 

“There is money in producing eggs 
for market, most years,” he empha¬ 
sizes, and has proved that to his own 
satisfaction. 

An automatic waterer and a pres¬ 
sure system relieves him now of any 
work in keeping fresh water before the 
birds. But he still feeds them by hand,, 
keeping the dry hatching mash in front 
of the birds all the time. Hoppers are 
filled three times a day, and a feeding 
oil is added to it once a day. In the 
morning, the birds are thrown some 
oats on the deep litter, but in the eve- 



Mr. Dempke feeds grain in a trough so 
he can tell how much they eat. 
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Sunshine Turkey Poults 


for 1954 



SUNSHINE—Your Best Buy in Turkey 
Poults. Order now from the Largest pro¬ 
ducers of Turkey Poults In Manitoba. 
Booking's are open for most dates. 

Per Less than 1,000 
100 100 or over 

B.B. Bronze _$85.00 90c each 80c each 

Beltsvilie White _ 80.00 85c each 75c each 

W. Hollands .. 80.00 85c each 75c each 

DISCOUNTS: Orders placed for delivery before 
March 24. Deduct $5.00 per 100 from above prices. 

SUNSHINE HATCHERIES 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE MANITOBA 


Alberta's Largest Hatchery 


STEWART’S 
CHICK Si 


Turkey Poults - Ducklings - Goslings 
Order Now —Feb. to June delivery 

All chicks 100% Canadian R.O.P. Sired. Canadian 
Approved Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 
Pure Bred Pekin Ducklings and Toulouse Goslings. 

10% FREE CHICKS 

added to all orders if booked four weeks or more 
in advance of delivery date. 

WRITE FOR 1954 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICES 


STEUIMT ELECTRIC HRKHERIES I 


602C— 12th Avenue West. CALGARY. ALBERTA 


PRINGLE BABY CHICKS 

Canadian R.O.P. Sired 
and Approved 

We guarantee competitive 
prices on all popular breeds. 

PRINGLE ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES 

CALGARY - EDMONTON 

CHILLIWACK, B.C. 


EGG PRODUCERS 

We are sure you want to purchase chicks that will 
develop into pullets that will give you maximum 
egg production with the minimum amount of feed. 
We have them in our R.O.P. Sired White Leghorn, 
White Leghorn X Rhode Island Red, Rhode Island 
Red, Rhode Island Red X Barred Rocks. Light 
Sussex X Rhode Island Red. We purchased thou¬ 
sands of R.O.P. cockerels to produce these special 
egg breeds. For broilers, we feel fortunate in being 
associated with the Nichols Poultry Farms of 
Kingston, New Hampshire, and being able to offer 
meat type chicks guaranteed from 1st generation 
Nichols New Hampshires. We also have special 
breeds for dual purpose, capons and roasters. Also 
all popular breeds of turkey poults. Broad Breasted 
Bronze, Beltsvi lie White, White Holland, Nebras¬ 
kan. Free Catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, P.O. Box 
11, Delorimier Station, Montreal. 


"Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rebabbitted General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 


POULTRY 



Even in cool iveather, windows are open 
and ventilators humming to maintain 
circulation in the pens. 


ning, the scratch grain goes into a 
trough, so he always knows how much 
they eat. At noon, some water is 
poured over the dry mash to form a 
crumbly mash. The birds, already full 
from eating the dry mash from the 
same trough, dig in again at this extra 
treat, and clean it up. 

The birds lay in the privacy of single 
nests, even entering from the back so 
extra light will not frighten them from 
doing their duty. A shallow litter on 
the concrete floor stayed dry and crisp, 
because the pen was cool. Dropping 
boards under the roosts — but well 
above the floor—are cleaned off a 
couple of times a month. More often 
would be a waste of effort, says this 
carefully efficient poultryman. 

A spotless yard, without a weed in 
sight, freshly painted and trimmed 
buildings; and a healthy, vigorous 
flock indicate that careful planning can 
be turned into dollars of profit. That’s 
the way Ed Dempke operates to make 
poultry raising a profitable companion 
enterprise to grain growing on his 
640-acre Manitoba farm. V 

Less Labor 
With Deep Litter 

D EEP litter will reduce the amount 
of work required to look after the 
poultry flock, but the poultry house 
must have sufficient ventilation. Once 
deep litter is established, it need only 
be stirred occasionally. This means 
much less work than removing the 
litter and putting down a fresh one 
frequently, as is done in many flocks. 

The Indian Head Experimental 
Station workers report that deep litter 
has been maintained there all year 
round. Flue and slot systems of venti¬ 
lation have both been used effectively. 
Deep litter was used even in pens 
where no dropping boards or pits 
were provided, and where all drop¬ 
pings were deposited in the litter. 
Conventional systems of ventilation 
were adequate during cold spells, but 
it was necessary to open one or more 
windows to provide supplementary 
ventilation, when the weather per¬ 
mitted. 

Indian Head suggests that deep 
littfer should be started in summer or 
early fall, with four to six inches of 
straw, shavings, or sawdust. If newly 
started litter begins to cake, it should 
be stirred and have hydrated lime 
added to it, at the rate of one pound 
to every five square feet. 

When old Utter begins to cake, 
more litter should be added. Caking 
indicates that there is insufficient 
volume to absorb the droppings and 
prevent dampness. Feeding whole 
grain in the litter will encourage the 
birds to scratch, and so reduce the 
amount of hand-stirring needed. Fre¬ 
quent turning of the litter is unneces¬ 
sary. V 


Clean 

Eggs 

W ASHING eggs results in nine 
times more spoilage than dry 
cleaning, according to the results of 
an investigation by the British Colum¬ 
bia Poultry Industries Council. The 
Council points out that nest-clean 
eggs show very little spoilage. 

Using the motto “Hens lay clean 
eggs . . . keep them that way,” in its 
campaign to improve egg quality, the 
Council makes the following recom¬ 
mendations: 

Producers are urged to try to pro¬ 
duce nest-clean eggs. Dry cleaning 
methods only, are recommended in 
removing any dirt or stains from the 
egg. The further use of mechanical 
wet-washers is particularly discour¬ 
aged, but those still using them are 
asked to operate their machines ac¬ 
cording to the instructions of the 
manufacturers, paying special atten¬ 
tion to sanitation, water temperature, 
and drying. 

Poultrymen are asked, also, to avoid 
soaking eggs in water, or any other 
solution. \ 

Fresh eggs are a favorite food in 
Canada, but they must be at the very 
peak of quality to have their greatest 
appeal to consumers. V 


Year-Round 
Egg Production 

P OULTRYMEN are changing over 
from the old seasonal pattern of 
egg production. The Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture points out that 
ten years ago, November production, 
lowest of the entire year, was only 
about 45 per cent of the average 
monthly production. Old flocks had 
been shipped to market, and with 
most pullets still not into lay, only a 
few eggs came to market. As the pul¬ 
lets did finally come into lay, egg 
production picked up with a venge¬ 
ance, and by April and May, 60 per 
cent more eggs than were marketed 
in average months, flooded onto the 
market. 

This unfortunate situation has been 
changed in parts of Canada now. 
Early pullets coming into lay have 
pushed back the period of lowest 
production to August; and even in 
that month, production was main¬ 
tained last fall at 75 per cent of the 
normal monthly average. 

It all means that poultrymen have 
been trying to give consumers fresh 
eggs through every season of the year. 
The reason for this, says the Depart¬ 
ment, is that the poultry enterprise is 
becoming less and less a side-line 
activity. Commercial poultry produc¬ 
tion now means greater care in look¬ 
ing after the birds. They are fed better 
rations, housed in better and cleaner 
pens, and birds of superior breeding 
are being used. 

According to the Department, the 
greatest changes in this seasonal pat¬ 
tern of marketing eggs, have been in 
British Columbia and the Maritime 
provinces. The trend is less evident 
in Central Canada, and there is little, 
if any, evidence of this development 
in the prairie provinces. V 


More Efficient Farming 


CUT COSTS & LABOR 
WITH YEAR ROUND 



FARM MACHINES 


FROZEN FEED STACKS present no 
problem to Farmhand's Hi-Lift Loader. Grap¬ 
ple Fork Attachment grabs !/ 2 -ton forkfuls 
. . . "wrist action" and smooth hydraulic 
power breaks the load free for a fast trip 
to the feedlot. You stay in the tractor seat 
while Farmhand, with its 21-foot reach, does 
the work. Loader takes 10 attachments for 
year-round service on every farm job! 



NEW ROTARY Snow Plow fits Farm¬ 
hand's Hi-Lift or Standard Loader with 
auxiliary power ... or on tractor with live 
pulley power. Farmhand's Rotary cuts 8-ft. 
path through all types of snow with less 
power than any other rotary ... is priced 
to fit the average farm budget. It's another 
tool that keeps your Farmhand Loader work¬ 
ing for you in every season. \ 



FOUR MACHINES IN ONE — Farm¬ 
hand's 4-ton Power Box converts to Spreader, 
285-bu. Forage Unit, Mixer-Feeder and Bulk 
Hauler—all with automatic unloading! You'll 
replace four single-purpose machines with 
this Farmhand or its 6-ton twin. Attachments 
can be removed and fitted in minutes to save 
you time and man hours through the year! 





FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-HANDLING! 
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FREE INFORMATION! 

To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY. 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
Send me fully illustrated information on: 
[ ] HI-LIFT LOADER [ ] ROTARY 

AND ATTACHMENTS SNOWPLOW 

[ ] 4-TON POWER BOX 
AND ATTACHMENTS 


ADDRESS- 


TOWN__PROV.. 

A division of Superior Separator Co. 

of Canada Limited cg-i-54 
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The man who should be pictured 
in 3 dimensions 

This man—just one of many life insurance policy* 
holders — is not always seen in a way that reveals 
his true importance. 

Usually he is regarded simply as a man who is 
providing financial security for his family. But 
if you could see him in true perspective against 
the background of his community — and even 
the whole country — you’d realize that he also 
benefits his fellow-citizens in important ways. 

Take such useful public works as new roads, 
bridges, schools and hospitals, for instance. 
He often helps to create them — because a 
large part of his premium payments is in¬ 
vested for him by his life insurance com¬ 
pany to help finance their construction. 

Or note science’s progress in the war 
against disease. Here, too, this man plays 
a part. For life insurance companies 
contribute funds to vital medical re¬ 
search projects that promote better 
health and longer life for all. 


Moreover, by safeguarding his family, 
he performs another service for his 
fellow citizens. For by doing so he 
makes sure that his family will not 
he a financial burden to others. 


So, if you are a life insurance 
policyholder, be glad that in all 
these ways you’re helping to make 
Canada a better land to live in! 



AT YOUR SERVICE! 

A trained life underwriter — representing one of 
the more than 50 Canadian, British and United 
States life insurance companies in Canada — will 
gladly help you plan for your family's security 
and your own needs in later years. Rely on him! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA 


‘It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance ’ 


L-853C 



FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 


Two visitors to the Neepawa Rally Day stop to inspect the Minnedosa display • 

They Built a 
Blazing Fire 

Minnedosa club members won at Neepawa 
with their colorful portrayal of a farm fire 


I F you should happen to catch Oliver 
Douglas, Minnedosa farmer, and 
past-president of the 4 H Club Council 
of Manitoba, in a reflective mood, he 
may tell you what he told me as we 
looked over some club exhibits at the 
Neepawa 4-H Rally Day. 

“When I was a young lad, if I got 
out to the Minnedosa fair, it was a for¬ 
tunate day. Hard work kept us always 
at home, then. That’s why I devote so 
much time to the 4-H club work now.” 

He has been leader of the Minne¬ 
dosa Calf Club for 10 years, and calls- 
this club movement the one organiza¬ 
tion that gives young farmers a chance 
to join in nearly every type of com¬ 
munity and farm activity. One of his 
club’s most popular projects has been 
building displays; and last year, in 
preparing for the big Neepawa show, 
Minnedosa broke away from the usual 
procedure of dealing with the care of 
livestock. They had already been suc¬ 
cessful with a foot-and-mouth disease 
exhibit. Last year, they thought it was 
time for something broader in scope. 

Fire is a constant menace to Mani¬ 
toba farms, and what could be more 
fitting, they asked, or more colorful, 
than to show a raging fire. Not a real 
one, of course, but a model. The mem¬ 
bers agreed, and began to plan it. 
They wanted something brilliant, with 
plenty of action to catch the eye. A 
realistic painting of a fire, through 
which shone a light, to give brilliance 
to the flames, would do the trick. 

To develop movement, they first 
tried a pendulum apparatus, using bat¬ 
teries to supply the kick to keep it 
moving. This didn’t give the effect they 
wanted, so a car battery was pressed 
into service and hitched to a 32-volt 
motor. A rheostat to increase the re¬ 
sistance of the circuit, slowed down 
the motor, to which a wooden disk 
was attached, to provide the rotating 
platform they wanted. 

To come up with a colorful painting 
of a blazing fire, the committee went 
to a young artist, Carol Sanderson, in 
Minnedosa, and she produced an oil 
painting realistic enough to make one 
catch his breath. Placing a lighted bulb 
behind the oil and having it shine 
through red tissue paper to fight the 


oil, gave the appearance of a red hot 
fire. However, the flames still had to 
be brought to fife. An ice cream car¬ 
ton, with the sides cut in barber-pole 
strips, was placed on the rotating disk. 
The fight was hung down into this 
rotating carton, and the whole picture 
came to fife with brilliant, dancing 
flames. ' 

To darken the front of the picture 
and display the flames more effectively, 
it was placed back in a deep frame 
with green, corrugated cardboard 
tapering out from it to the naturally 
finished wood trimming. 

The title was all that remained. 
They chose a simple direct question. 
“Did One of These Cause This?” and 
suggested cigarette butts, overheated 
wires, farm fuels and unguarded trash 
fires as possibilities. This was the mes¬ 
sage for visitors to the Neepawa 4-H 
Rally Day. R got the nod for first prize 
from critical judges and caught the 
eyes of onlookers passing by, pointing 
out in a dramatic manlier the danger 
of carelessness with fire. 

Members of the display committee, 
Elaine Shuttleworth, Bob Dougjas, 
Ron Dyer and Bob Meadows, and 
assistant club leader Eddie Meadows, 
who supplied the ingenuity and 
work, enjoyed every minute they 
worked on it. More than that, they 
performed a real service to the coun¬ 
try’s fire prevention program. 1 V 

Speakers from 
Other Countries 

4 LTHOUGII very few club mem¬ 
bers get an opportunity to travel 
to far away countries, it is often pos¬ 
sible to get speakers from those coun¬ 
tries to talk at club meetings. 

“United Nations” was the theme of 
one social evening held by the Wal- 
densian Valley 4-H Beef Club in 
Saskatchewan, and the club had as 
guest speaker, Mr. E. Deihl, a New 
Zealander recendy arrived from Lon¬ 
don, England. He observed that the 
friendliness of the people, and the 
beauty of the sunsets, have been 
among his first impressions of 
Canada. V 
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Now comes the handiest quick-hitch 
for mounted implements ever devis¬ 
ed. It’s automatic! It’s a SNAP! 

No maneuvering into position. No 
hitchpins to line up. Just back your 
CA or WD-45 Tractor to engage the 
Snap-Coupler. A wide funnel guides 
the Free-Swing Implement tongue 
into a single master hitchpoint. Snap 
... it latches! Close the two lift-arm 
couplings and drive away! 

To detach, step on the trip-latch 
and drop lift-arm couplings . . . 
that’s all! 


SNAP- 

COUPLER 



Good News forCA and WD Tractor Owners—the Snap-Coupler 
is also available for CA and WD Tractors and implements now in 
service. Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer about a Snap-Coupler kit 
for your CA or WD Tractor and mounted implements. 


Quick-hitch alone is not the whole 
story. It’s quick everything, the 
Allis-Chalmers way. Engine power 
spaces the rear tractor wheels . . . 
instantly! 

Now you can quick-change wheel 
spacing to match rows, furrows, 
swath or tillage tool width. 

Do it without jacks, hoists or 
heavy wrenches. Be first in the field 
in your neighborhood. Attach imple¬ 
ments and space wheels quickly . . . 
from the tractor seat. 


SNAP-COUPIER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 






That's flUIS'CHflIMERS SRflSTSB 

■ • ■ ^ ■ Calgary • Edmonton • Regina • Saskatoon • Toronto * Winnipeg 


Winnipeg 


Quick-Change Farming 
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WORKSHOP 


READY 

P OR 
SPRING 
WORK? 


tit* (hmJc tkat stwice Imift" 
IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


Handy Ideas 
For Winter 


Guide readers share with others ideas that 
have saved money or simplified fobs 


Tank Heater. I made the tank 
heater shown in the illustration from 
a 30-gallon drum 
welded into the 
tank, with a door 
fitted at the front 
and a pipe with 
a damper on it at 
the top. It only 
cost me $8.00 all 
told, and you can weld 
build a fire in it that will hold, and 

really warm up the water.—F.F. V Silage or F^rm Cart. The sketch 

shows how I made a very satisfactory 
silage cart out of an old oil drum, two 
old wheels and a piece of pipe. I 
split the drum down one side, bent up 
the flaps to a U-shape, made two T’s 
out of 2 x 4’s, and 
p® put one of them 
in each end of 
(*" the opened up 
drum, with holes 
drum ; n the bottom end 


Straw Insulation. A handy way of 
insulating a barn 
or building where , v ^ 

there is not a ij HSHSP jfIfej 
great fire hazard mn MS 

is to nail page JftpvfSfSiSB 
wire to the stud- ffllK 
dings and fill the 
space between 

wire and wall with straw.—C.E.W. V 


30 GALLON 
BARREL 


Remove snow 
in a hurry • • • 
the easy way! 


Frozen Silage Tool. I have broken 
forks prying around frozen silage or 
manure. An excellent tool for working 
around either one can be made by 
cutting the tines half length on an old 
manure fork, and then sharpening 
them to an edge.—M.I.G. V 


"So much to do and so little 
time” sums up the farmers’ feel¬ 
ings in the Spring, when they are 
trying to get their seeding done. 
If tillage equipment is not in good 
working order, costly delays and 
mounting repair bills may result. 


2"x2* 

HAN OLE 


Change tools 
quickly • • • handle 
big jobs easily 


Chimney Cleaner. It is easy to 
make an efficient chimney cleaner by 
stretching door springs around a block 
of wood that is about one inch smaller 
in diameter than 
the chimneys to 
be cleaned. For 
short chimneys 
you can use a 
handle, but for 
longer chimneys I 
have a rope on 
one end and a 
weight on the 
other. I also made a small cleaner 
with a round body for cleaning stove 
pipe sections.—J.P., Sask. V 


DOOR SPRING 


Speed up your work 
— cut down labor 

This husky loader helps you 
do tough jobs in a hurry. At¬ 
tach frame and lift bars with 
4 tapered pins. Lifts up to 
2,500 lbs. 3 models; LS, “50” 
and “505”, fit over 80 different 
tractors. Attachments on and 
off in minutes. 


If your equipment is worn out, 
lack of cash need not keep you 
from getting the equipment you 
need. Imperial Bank recognizes 
the need for good equipment 
and have Farm Improvement 
Loans available for such purposes. 

Be it for a plow, cultivator, disc 
or other tillage machinery which 
is needed, a loan is available from 
your Imperial Bank, for as much 
as two-thirds of the cost of the 
equipment. The repayment period 
varies with the size of the loan, 
with a simple interest at 5%. On 
such items as tractors, the repay¬ 
ment period is three years. 


WEIGHT ON 

ROPE 


Barn Handle. 

Handles for barns 
or other outbuild¬ 
ings can be made 
from short lengths 
of pipe. The pipe 
can be saweql and 
bent, as shown, 
and holes drilled in the flattened ends 
for fastening to the door.—A.B., SaskV 


SfM PIPE - BEND AND 
FLATTEN ENDS 


Paint Pail Bar. 

A bar soldered 
across the top of 
the paint pail is 
handy to wipe 
the brush on, and 
makes a stable place to lay the brush. 
—V.T.L. V 


SOLDERED 


10 Easy-on Attachments 


Tub Brooder. We made a very good 
brooder out of an old wash tub. We 
turned it upside down and set three 
bricks on edge 
under the sides. 
We screwed in a 
socket for the 
bulb. We used a 
100-watt bulb, 
but in a colder 
room you might 
need a bigger 
bulb. Last spring we put 150 chicks 
under it and saved them all.—J.G.H. V 


Buck Rake 
P-ushoff Stacker 


Snow Scoop 
Manure Bucket 


Low Cost Furnace. An old coal 
heater can be converted into a usable 
furitace at little cost. I got an old gas 
drum, cut out the ends and split it 
down the side, and spread it to form 
a jacket around the heater. A tin¬ 
smith made the top of the furnace, 
and provided the 
proper pipes. Fit 
the pipes made at 
the top for that 
purpose, and bolt 
the top to the 
jacket, and lead 
the pipes to either 
floor or wall reg¬ 
isters of the rooms 
to be heated. Spread sand on top of 
the furnace, because it will get hot. 
The pipes should be covered with 
asbestos paper. A cold-air register is 
not essential, but it makes for faster 
heating and better circulation in the 
rooms. Every precaution to eliminate 
fire hazard should be practised.—M.B., 


Dirt Bucket • Straight Dozer Blade 
Angle Dozer Blade • Loader Boom 
Pitch Control • Grapple Fork 


I00W BULB IN OVER- 
TURNED TUB FOR BROODER 


CHIMNEY PIPE 


Mail coupon to nearest distributor 

Mew Idea ^vco 

FARM EQUIPMENT CO. I 


SAND 


Why not drop in and see your 
local Imperial Bank Manager, and 
have a chat with him. He is 
interested in your financial re¬ 
quirements and would be glad to 
tell you how Farm Improvement 
Loans can help you solve them. 

40-3 


Send free literature as checked: 

□ New Idea-Horn Loaders 

□ New Idea-Horn Stalk Shredders 

□ New Idea-Horn Steel Wagon Box 


GASOLINE 

DRUM 

JACKET 


Outside Wood 
Box. A fuel box 
built against the 
wall of the house, 
as shown in the 
illustration, can 
save mess, track¬ 
ing through the 
house, and some 
carrying of wood. 

A small hole through the wall allows 
you to get the wood without going 
outside.—J.L. V 


DOOR TO OUTSIDE 
BOX SAVES MESS 
INSIDE HOUSE Jf. 


COAL hi 
HEATER || 


Name. 


Address. 


Kern Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Regina — Saskatoon — Yorkton 
Prince Albert — Swift Current 

Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Cor. 7th Avenue — 6th St. East, Calgary 
Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Sutherland Ave. at King, Winnipeg 
Rendell Tractor & Equip. Co. Ltd. 

62 West 4th Street, Vancouver 10, B. C. 
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WHAT'S NEW 



This new six-inch, heavy-duty, ad¬ 
justable saw is said to be designed for 
simplified accurate sawing, and to 
be capable of cutting 27 feet per 
minute. (Black and Decker Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Toronto.) V 





A hydraulic attachment for tractors 
said to be capable of pushing, loading, 
stacking and lifting weights up to 
3,000 pounds, as high as 27 feet in the 
air, is manufactured by American Road 
Equipment Co., Omaha, Nebraska. 
Hay basket, manure bucket, forage 
fork, and other attachments are avail¬ 
able for it. (Available through dealers 
in Canada.) V 



A tank-type engine preheater is said 
to bring the engine coolant up to 
operating temperature, in below zero 
weather, in as little as 30 minutes. It 
is said to be quickly adapted to any 
liquid-cooled engine found on trucks, 
tractors, automobiles and other farm 
equipment. (Pitt Distributing Co. 
Ltd., 71 Front St. E., Toronto.) V 



A new flexible disker designed for 
large disking jobs and combine disking 
and seeding, is available in 11M and 
14-foot models. The flexible disk gangs 
are said to move up and down, in¬ 
dependently of each other. (Min- 
neapolis-Moline of Canada, Limited, 
Winnipeg and Regina.) V 
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OLIVER "99” 

...POWER CHAMPION OF THE DIESELS! 


Here’s one of the smoothest big tractors you 
can buy. A husky, 6-cylinder valve-in-head en¬ 
gine in the 4-5 plow "99” diesel whisks you 
through the heaviest jobs, gives you extra re¬ 
sponse and lugging power. Six cylinders also 
mean less vibration, make driving less tiring. 

Mighty important to you, the "99” is a true 
diesel . . . starts easily on diesel fuel. But, to 
help you start it in a jiffy in zero weather, an 
ether injection unit is provided as standard 
equipment. No carburetor, spark plugs or mag¬ 
neto ... no second fuel! 



NEW SAFETY 
STARTING UNIT 

Starting the "99” diesel is 
safe! You must be on the 
platform to start it, because 
you are compelled to disen¬ 
gage the clutch (A) to pro¬ 
vide electrical contact (B) 
for the manually-operated 
starter (C). 


OLIVER Branches: 

Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 
OLIVER Distributors: 

La Cooperative F6d6r6e de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec 

Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

Barker Equipment Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick 

Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia 

Pacific Tractor and Equipment Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia 


You’ll find many other great advancements 
in the great Oliver "99”—efficient hydraulic 
system with a constant running pump . . . 
smooth, double-disc steering brakes . . . sealed 
beam headlights and combination flood-and- 
tail lamp . . . recirculating ball-type gear that 
reduces steering effort as much as 50 per cent 
. . . comfortable rubber spring seat . . . heavy- 
duty clutch that can be serviced from the 
outside. 

See . . . drive . . . work-test this work-capacity 
champion! Modern, 6-cylinder gasoline engine 
model also available. Get the facts, plus the 
figures on operating costs ... and you’ll get an 
Oliver "99”! 



OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’• 


F31-1 


The Oliver Corporation 
Sixth Ave. and Halifax St. 

Regina, Saskatchewan 

Please send me catalog on “ 99 " tractors. 

(Please Print) ( ) I farm.acres 

( ) I am a student 


Name. 


Address. 

City.Province. 
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Answers a thousand 
building needs for 
the farm and 
around the home. 


/ 


■ o 
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ASBESTOS 

FLEXBOARD 




,Ua 


rm 


EASY TO CLEAN 




EASY TO SAW 


Builds safe, sanitary interiors, 

Fireproof, rotproof exteriors. 

Flexboard is a light, but tough building board made 
from two practically indestructible materials, asbestos 
and cement. It can’t bum, won’t rot. Weather doesn’t 
affect it, rats can’t gnaw it. The smooth, hard surface 
is easy to keep clean and may be painted if desired, 
although it never needs paint for preservation. Used 
indoors or out, Flexboard is ideal for all types of farm 
building and remodelling. Flexible, it can be applied 
to curved or flat surfaces and is easily sawn, nailed or 
drilled with ordinary tools. 

FREE — For free 12 page booklet on Flexboard, see your 
J-M dealer or write Canadian Johns-Manville, Dept. 4161 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 


I-N1ANVII 


Here’s why 
FOOTHILLS COAL 
is Your Best Buy 


20 % 

MOISTUR 


5 % 

MOISTURE 



How much water are you feeding your furnace? 

The less moisture there is in the coal you buy, 
the more solid heat you're going to get. In the 
case of ordinary domestic coals — containing 
20% or 400 lbs. of water per ton — a lot of 
heat from the remaining 80% is used to 
evaporate this high moisture content. What a 
difference when you burn Foothills Coal! It's 
solid coal with a low moisture content that means 
minimum loss of heat. For the greatest possible 
yalue for your fuel dollar — the most heat from 
each ton — make sure you get Foothills Coal. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FOOTHILLS COAL 



• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Limit Exports of Canadian Oats 
to U.S. 

Acting upon a request from the 
American government, Canada, last 
month, reluctantly agreed to volun¬ 
tarily limit exports of oats to the 
United States during a specified period 
of time. The decision which followed 
an exchange of views between the two 
governments will limit exports of oats 
to the United States to a maximum of 
23 million bushels for the period De¬ 
cember 11, 1953, to midnight, Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1954. Export limits will be 
controlled through the issue of export 
permits by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
During the discussions U.S. spokesmen 
were reported to have indicated that 
the restriction of oats imports was a 
matter of the utmost urgency. 

It will be recalled that earlier last 
year President Eisenhower directed 
the U.S. Tariff Commission to make 
an investigation under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (the legal basis of 
U.S. farm price supports) to determine 
whether oats being imported into the 
country threatened to render the price 
support program ineffective. Following 
completion of the investigation, the 
Tariff Commission in reporting to the 
President, recommended that oats im¬ 
ports be restricted. 

While the limitation is anything but 
desirable from the Canadian point of 
view, it is, in the words of the Trade 
Minister, the Right Honorable C. D. 
Howe, “the lesser of two evils.” Re¬ 
porting to the House of Commons on 
the matter, the Minister said, “We 
understand their (the United States) 
problem; I believe they understand 
ours. Having in mind the serious con¬ 
sequences that would result to both 
countries from imposition of import 
controls on oats into the U.S., conse¬ 
quently extending beyond trade in 
oats and extending far into the future, 
we reached a temporary arrangement 
whereby Canada undertook to limit 
exports of oats to the U.S. to a reason¬ 
able quantity for a relatively short 
period.” Canada, through this action, 
has made the best of a difficult and far 
from desirable situation. By voluntarily 
restricting oats exports to .the U.S. 
Canada has shown her desire to co¬ 
operate with that country while assur¬ 
ing herself of the opportunity of re¬ 
viewing the situation next year when 
circumstances may be entirely differ¬ 
ent. Had import quotas been estab¬ 
lished by the U.S. it is doubtful 
whether they would have been up to 
the present volume and too, once 
placed on the record, removal of such 
restrictions is sometimes a difficult 
problem. 

The limitation is not one which 
should cause undue concern during its 
effective period. In the first place, 
overabundance of oats in Canada is 
not a problem at the present time. 
Furthermore, oats exports to the 
United States should not be materially 
below the record level established last 
year. During the period August 1 to 
December 11, 1953, when export 
limits became effective, Canada ex¬ 
ported approximately 31 million 
bushels of oats to the United States. 
This amount together with the export 
quota of 23 million bushels gives us 


a total of 54 million bushels for the 
current crop year. Exports last year 
amounted to 62 million bushels. 

Explanation of the U.S. request for 
restricted oats imports is to be found 
in the fact that its government has 
been under great pressure from certain 
producer groups who maintain that 
imports of Canadian oats have de¬ 
pressed the American market prices. In 
this respect it should be noted that 
imports of Canadian oats amounting to 
54 million bushels would represent 
only approximately four per cent of 
the estimated current production of 
1,205 million bushels. The present 
problem is indicative of some of the 
difficulties which are encountered in 
maintaining a high prices support 
program. 

It will be interesting to note the 
course of American oats prices during 
the next several months. Up to the 
time of writing no price increases have 
been registered and, in fact, the tend¬ 
ency has been the other way. It is 
understood that oats are now entering 
the U.S. from Argentina which may 
have some influence on domestic 
prices. It is not known what action 
will be taken by the U.S. if Argentine 
oats enter the country in large volume 
but it is reported that a release from 
the White House indicated that the 
President “concurs with Canada’s 
understanding that should substantial 
quantities of oats be imported into 
the U.S. from other sources during the 
specified period, the situation would 
be subject to review by both the U.S. 
and Canada.” 

Over the long run production of oats 
in the United States has not been suf¬ 
ficient to satisfy domestic requirements 
although the deficit has not occurred 
at a constant annual rate. In some 
years production has been greater than 
domestic requirements while in others 
deficits have been considerable. Prac¬ 
tically all of the U.S. demand for 
Canadian oats comes from the deficit 
feed areas of the eastern and south¬ 
eastern states where there is a large 
livestock and poultry population. The 
normally high test weights of Canadian 
oats and the relatively lower water 
rates prevailing on transportation from 
the producing area to the feeder have 
made them more attractive than oats 
produced in the United States. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Ameri¬ 
can farmers themselves in certain areas 
have objected to the limitations placed 
on imports of oats from this country. V 

Probe of Effect of Rye Imports 

' As the oats quota went into effect 
last month the U.S. announced that 
the Tariff Commission would investi¬ 
gate the effect of rye imports on the 
domestic price support program for 
that commodity and on the volume of 
products made from domestic rye. No 
action by the U.S. government is likely 
to affect last year’s crop of Canadian 
rye since it will be several months 
before the Commission completes its 
investigations and compiles its report. 

Rye is not a major crop in either 
Canada or the United States but 
Canadian exports to the latter country 
increased considerably i n 1953. 
Up to December 10, Americans im- 
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ported over five million bushels of rye 
from Canada compared with imports 
of 680 thousand bushels for the same 
period in, 1952. Protests against im¬ 
ports come from a small minority of 
producers, whose major crop is rye. 

One factor which.may affect Cana¬ 
dian exports of coarse grains to the 
United States is the proposed 
reduction in acreages devoted to corn, 
cotton and wheat. At its recent “out¬ 
look” conference the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture discussed tentative 
plans for taking out of production 
more than 27 million acres of land 
devoted to these crops. If this is done 
several alternative decisions face the 
U.S. producer; the land may be de¬ 
voted to pasture, hay or seed, it may 
be placed in summerfallow for the fol¬ 
lowing year or a large portion of it 
might be devoted to rye, oats or bar¬ 
ley. If the latter choice is made it 
would mean greater direct competition 
with Canadian grains than at the 
present time and would lead un¬ 
doubtedly to greater demands for more 
restrictions against Canadian im¬ 
ports. V 

• Car Order Book Reinstated— 
Delivery Quotas Boosted 

The Canadian Wheat Board in the 
early part of December issued orders 
which lifted the suspension of the car 
order book, increased the delivery 
quota by two bushels per acre and 
authorized a second supplementary 
quota of three bushels of oats per 
seeded acre of oats. 

The reinstatement of the operation 
of the car order book became effective 
at all western shipping points Decem¬ 
ber 14, cancelling the suspension order 
which had been in effect since October 
19. In lifting the suspension the Board 
noted that all shipments of grain from 
country elevators must continue to be 
made in accordance with shipping 
preferences in effect December 14, or 
such instructions as might be issued 
subsequent to that date. 

The “second quota” which also be¬ 
came effective on December 14 per¬ 
mitted producers to deliver an addi¬ 
tional two bushels of grain per speci¬ 
fied acre or 300 bushels, whichever is 
the greater. The producer, as in the 
past, was authorized to deliver wheat, 
barley or oats, or any combination of 
these grains on the new quota. With a 
provision for a minimum delivery of 
700 bushels on the initial quota and 
a minimum delivery of 300 bushels on 
the second quota, all producers have 
been authorized to deliver a minimum 
of 1,000 bushels of grain under the 
combined initial and second quotas. 

The Board instructions noted that 
the Transport Controller and the rail¬ 
ways had made special efforts toward 
providing sufficient space at all de¬ 
livery points for the initial quota and 
the supplementary quota for oats. The 
Board stated: 

“Although this objective is not 
entirely reached yet, considerable 
progress has been made and at many 
points the required space has been 
provided along with some excess space. 
The railway companies have been re¬ 
quested to continue preferential car 
supply at points where space is still 


required for the above purpose and it 
is • anticipated that these remaining 
points will be taken care of before the 
end of this month. In view of the above 
and the possibility of a change in 
weather and road conditions, the Board 
considers it desirable that an increase 
in delivery quotas should take place at 
the earliest possible date.” 

Provision was made, effective De¬ 
cember 18, for all producers who 
showed an acreage seeded to oats in 
1953 to deliver a second supple¬ 
mentary quota of three bushels of oats 
per seeded acre of oats. This special 
order became desirable because stocks 
of oats in country elevators and Lake- 
head terminals were below desirable 
levels for the winter period of heavy 
feeding. 

The Board order indicated that up 
to December 9 of the current crop 
year producers’ marketings of oats 
amounted to 38 million bushels while, 
during the same period, stocks in store 
in Canada declined by about 15 mil¬ 
lion bushels. The Board placed con¬ 
siderable emphasis on oats deliveries 
for the order stated: 

“It is most desirable that grain 
readily saleable should be maintained 
in supply and moved forward to 
terminal positions in preference to 
other grains of which there is adequate 
volume available at present. The move¬ 
ment of oats to the Lakehead will con¬ 
tinue to enjoy a higher preference con¬ 
sistent with requirements.” 

Shortly after the authorization of a 
second supplementary oats quota the 
Board announced the prohibition of 
shipments of wheat to the Lakehead 
until further notice. One exception to 
the rule applied to points in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan where space was 
still required for a portion of the 
initial delivery quota of three bushels 
per specified acre provided that no 
other grain was available for shipment. 

According to the Board order, the 
restriction on wheat movement was 
necessary in order to utilize Lakehead 
space to the best possible advantage. It 
stated that “stocks of wheat now in 
store and en route thereto are sufficient 
for requirements, while certain other 
grains, particularly oats and barley 
selected for malting purposes, are still 
required in volume to meet commit¬ 
ments or anticipated commitments at 
the opening of navigation.” 

The 1953 season of navigation at the 
Head of the Great Lakes which closed 
December 14 established an all-time 
high for coarse grains movement, 
according to a report of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. Quantities 
moved by vessel were, oats 98.2 mil¬ 
lion bushels; barley 110.5 million 
bushels and rye 17.7 million bushels. 
Flax shipments of 6.3 millions were 
heavier than last year but fell short 
of the record of 8.9 millions carried by 
vessel from the Lakehead in 1943. 

Wheat alone at 208.9 million bushels 
reflected a substantial drop from the 
1952 volume of 246.1 million bushels 
but the movement this year was still 
well in excess of the average recorded 
yearly lake wheat shipments. The 
average yearly shipment since 1918 
has been 185.4 millions and the post¬ 
war yearly volume has been 171.0 
million bushels. V 
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Model 305CKN 


watts 


A size and model 
for every need! 




Electric Plan* 


Protect your farm 
against power 

- i-jiffiSSM 


with an 




INSTALL an Ohan Emergency Electric 
Plant and quit worrying about 
storms, floods, fires or breakdowns 
cutting highline power to your farm. 
When power fails, the Onan plant 
takes over and feeds regular “high- 
line” power to all essential electrical 
equipment . . . milking machine, 
cooler, oil burner, brooder, water 
pump, lights, and appliances. 

NOW . . . before power failure 
strikes, is the time to install Onan 
Emergency Electric power. Send 
for folder describing Onan plants 
and generators. 


Tractor-Drive 

Generators 

3,000, 4,000, 
7,000 and 
10,000 watts. 

v__ 


Model 5CW 

5,000 watts A.C. 
Two-cylinder, 
gasoline engine. 


Model 10EL 

10,000 watts A.C 
Water-cooled, 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGHOUT CANADA 



Write for Standby Power Folder 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


2472 UNIVERSITY AVE. S.E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 



Cash for the purchase of milking machines 
and many other time-saving improvements can often 
be obtained through F arm improvement Loans. 

If you need farm machinery to speed 
¥ CAHADlAft your production, why not inquire about 
|7|H||| a F arm improvement Loan at your 
nearest B of M branch. 


Bank of Montreal 

(Zatuula'a. "pinai 13eut& 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 

__ -- ___SD103 
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GREEN CROSS PRODUCTS 


are pleased to announce 
\ \ * 
that they have been appointed 

exclusive Canadian Distributors of 



GREEN CROSS PRODUCTS 


*REG. TRADE MARK 




Largest makers of 
printing plates 
in Canada 


HEAD OFFICE 
300 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 



Know-How. •. 

Danish Style 

After the war, the Danes set to work to overcome serious 
handicaps; to “win within, what they had lost without” 

by KATHARINE VAN ETTEN LYFORD 


U\ X T IN within, what has been 
\l\l lost without” is a slogan that 
the sturdy, hard-working 
Danes put into practice when things 
go against them. It was first adopted 
in 1864, when, having lost their south¬ 
ern provinces to the Germans, they 
roused their countrymen to turn the 
sterile Jutland heath into fertile farm¬ 
land and forests. It was invoked again 
after World War II, when Denmark 
was trying to recover from the de¬ 
bilitating effects of occupation by the 
Nazis. The loyal response of Danish 
farmers made it possible for this little 
Baltic nation to reduce imported grain 
and feeding stuffs for her livestock al¬ 
most 50 per cent, and at the same 
time increase and improve production. 

This was not done by mirrors or 
flying saucers, but by three years of 
co-operation between farmers and 
agricultural scientists, who frankly 
faced the fact that imported fodder 
was too expensive for Denmark’s post¬ 
war economy. Somehow they had to 
produce more and better home-grown 
fodder in spite of the diversion of con¬ 
siderable fertile farm land to urban 
uses, and a drastic cut in farm workers. 

On the 500 islands that form the 
little kingdom of Denmark, 8,025,797 
acres are devoted to agriculture. From 
the huge, cream-colored, half-timbered 
farmsteads, built foursquare like the 
fortresses that some of them were 
hundreds of years ago, comes a large 
part of the nation’s wealth—high 
quality dairy products, bacon, breed¬ 
ing cattle and pigs that find a ready 
market all over the world. Due to the 
long, damp winters, however, cattle 
must spend 210 consecutive days in 
the barns; it is only during the short 
summer months that they can be 
turned out to pasture. Winter feeding, 
therefore, is a serious economic prob¬ 
lem, especially as the typical daily 
ration of a dairy cow is 110 pounds 
of swedes, or 77 pounds of fodder 
sugar beets, 22 pounds of silage and 
6.6 pounds of straw, with concentrates 
according to the amount of Bossy’s 
yield. 

T HE Danish farmer tackled this 
postwar problem with the Viking 
vigor of a Sven Forkbeard; and the 
Danish Market Production Board 
sparked a grow-more-and-better-fod- 
der campaign in 1950, broadcasting 
practical recommendations on meth¬ 
ods, by radio and press. The Board 
stressed the importance of growing 
more protein-rich sugar beets—80 per 
cent of the tops could be used for fod¬ 
der, doubling the yield in fodder units 
—as compared with grain—and increas¬ 
ing the protein content 50 per cent. 
Farmers were urged to plant the vari¬ 
eties with the maximum amount of 
dry matter, since any tops not fed 
fresh, would be ensiled. Potatoes were 
given preference over corn, because 
having the same protein content, they 
produce twice the quantity of fodder. 
In addition, the rolling pasture lands 
were enriched by nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lizers (the practical Danes have in¬ 


vented a machine called Dano which 
turns the garbages of towns and vil¬ 
lages into a rich, powdered fertilizer 
that is happily lacking in fly or rat 
appeal), and planted with good strains 
of grass, pulse and a new type of 
French lucerne. 

Because Danish farmers “listened 
and read and spat on their hands 
and set to” the results were most re¬ 
warding. Big, blond-maned horses, as 
typical a part of the countryside as 
the thatch-roofed windmills, co¬ 
operated by thriving under the coarse 
fodder diet, as did all the all-important 
dairy cows, which provide one-third 
of Denmark’s exports. Pigs, prize 
porkers that bring home their own 
bacon in terms of cash to Danish 
farmers, welcomed the change in 
menu by reproducing themselves in 
larger numbers than ever before, to 
“an identical size, an identical length, 
an identical fatness and an identical 
good humor.” Egg production also rose 
and every day more Danish hen fruit is 
to be found on more breakfast tables 
all over the world. 

By 1951, the farmers could report 
an increase of 25 per cent in market 
production and this spurred them on 
to further efforts. Artificial insemina¬ 
tion of cows was widely adopted, 
thereby affecting a saving in the fod¬ 
der needed for a large stock of bulls, 
and high-bred herds were enlarged by 
keeping only the best animals. Modern 
sprays were used in a vigorous anti 1 - 
weed campaign that improved the 
crops, and by 1953, the cultivation of 


“Captain,” she asked, “Are we 
in great danger?” 

“Madame,” he replied, “We are 
in the hands of God.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “Is it as 
bad as that!” 


sugar beet fodder had expanded enor¬ 
mously. In spite of the shortage and 
high cost of building materials, 66,000 
silage tanks for beet tops now rear 
their cylindrical forms against the low 
horizon, where there were only 1,200 
before the war. 

In accepting postwar financial help 
from the United States, Denmark 
coined a cautionary slogan, “The 
Marshall Plan is Not a Pillow to Rest 
On.” Then she went ahead to prove 
she meant it, for in the spring of 1953, 
she thanked the U.S.A. warmly and 
announced that she was ready to go it 
alone. 

Much of this commendable inde¬ 
pendence is due to the farmers who 
form three-quarters of the Baltic king¬ 
dom’s 4,500,000 citizens. Faced with 
curtailed acreage and a serious short¬ 
age of agricultural labor, these skill¬ 
ful, energetic patriots increased and 
improved livestock production, while 
cutting their imported fodder from 
1,550,000 tons to 550,000 tons in 
three years. Winning within what they 
had lost without, Danish farmers not 
only helped themselves and their coun¬ 
try, but gave the world an inspiring 
demonstration of applied, home-grown 
know-how. V 
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6-CYLINDER 

5-PLOW 


Model "500" 


Here’s the tractor to help you keep labor and production costs 
down and yields up. The big new 6-cylinder "500” Case Diesel 
gives you the fuel economies of diesel operation, plus economies 
in maintenance never before achieved in a diesel tractor. It’s built 
with the sturdy simplicity you naturally expect from Case. The 
Model "500” has the power to pull five plows in most soils. 


^ "Powrcel” Controlled Combustion 

gives remarkably smooth, low-cost power 

^ Six-Point Filtering System 

guards against trouble from abrasive material and water 
in fuel 

Six-Cylinder Case-Built Engine 

is simple and durable for low maintenance costs 

^ Single-Plunger Injection Pump 

is simple, reliable; feeds all cylinders evenly 


POWER STEERING makes steering easier on short turns and in 



Big new implements match the amazing power of the Case Diesel Tractor. 
Big new 15-foot Case Disker is shown above with Seedmeter attachment sowing 
grain in stubble. Independent 3 '/ 2 -foot gangs give flexibility for even penetra¬ 
tion in uneven land. Available in 12-foot model, too. Ask your Case dealer 
about big 12, 15, and 18-foot one-ways, new wheel-type disk harrow, and other 
new Case equipment. 


Touch a button... it starts on diesel 

—no gasoline engine, no gasoline. Direct 12-volt electric 
starting. Cold-weather primer uses ether-filled capsules. 
Here’s today’s most complete farm diesel tractor to handle 
tough Prairie Province work. Constant Power 
Take-Off and Constant Hydraulic Control with 
other operating conveniences and comforts 
make the Case Diesel a practical, profitable 
power unit for the West. 



SEND FOR NEW DIESEL FOLDER 


Get full facts and pictures. Mark here or write in 
margin any size tractor, any kind of implement or 
farm machine that interests you. J. I. Case Co., Dept. 
CG-14, Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon, Regina, Win¬ 
nipeg. London, Toronto. Montreal. 

□ Case Diesel Tractor □ Disk Plows 

□ 12, 15, 18-ft. One- □ Lister-Type Press Drill 

Way Plow D Eagle Hitch Tractors 

E 13-ft. 9-in. Wheel- q Combines 

Type Tandem Disk _ . ^ i 

Harrow □ 12 or 15 ft. Disker 

NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 
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YOU CAN HAVE ONE, TOO! 

Skilled Aircraft Technicians are the “line backers” in the 
expanding Royal Canadian Air Force team. Without their 
“OK” a plane isn’t permitted to take off. 

LAC Eric Craig was a garage mechanic a couple of years ago. 
Today he’s a fully-trained and skilled Aero-Engine Techni¬ 
cian. He’s an expert on all types of aircraft engines — from 
single-engine planes to four-engine transports. 



LAC ERIE CRAIG 

25, of Carp, Ontario, 
doesn’t get enough of 
planes in his RCAF job as a 
skilled Aero-Engine Tech¬ 
nician. In his spare time, he 
makes model aircraft. He, 
his wife and baby live in 
married quarters at RCAF 
Station Uplands, near 
Ottawa. 


What does he think of the life? 

pot cut imfeoatattt cutd inteiedtiny noev. ” 

daepd." *?t'd a, tuit& a future. 'Hotv&eie 6ut 

in t&e j4t% 0 ?wtce could *1 &ave obtained do 
valuable cut aviation training. " 

If YOU want an aviation career with opportunity for 
advancement, adventure, good pay and a pension after 20 
years, enrol today to train as a skilled Aircraft Technician. 

SEE THE CAREER COUNSELLOR AT YOUR NEAREST 
RCAF RECRUITING UNIT-OR MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Director of Personnel Manning, 

R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa. 

Please mail to me, without obligation, details re 
enrolment requirements and openings available in 
the R.C.A.F. 


NAME (Please Print) . 

(Surname) 

STREET ADDRESS. 


(Christian Name) 


CITY.PROVINCE 

EDUCATION (by grade and province). 
.AGE. 


CAF-53-19F 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 
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Have You Named 
Your Farm? 


Every farm worth living on is worthy of a 
name. Here are some names to choose from 


E VERY once in a while, someone 
writes to The Country Guide, 
asking the editors to suggest 
suitable farm names. Thousands of 
farm names are no doubt in use, but 
when one wants a name, it is often 
difficult to make the best selection. 

Most farmers today own their land, 
or at least the home place, and 
this should certainly have a name, if 
only because it is “home.” Names, 
however, should suit the land and be 
satisfying to the people who live on 
it. Because it may be helpful to many 
readers who have not yet been able to 
find just the right name for the farm, 
we are reprinting in this issue the first 
part of a list of farm names which 
appeared more than 20 years ago in 
The Nor’-West Farmer, before it was 
incorporated into The Country Guide. 
The remainder of the list will appear 
in an early issue. 

Because farm names should suit the 
farm, and be meaningful (“Dalemont 


Farm” would be silly), we list im¬ 
mediately below some prefixes and 
suffixes, with their meanings: 

Brae: a steep slope, or hillside; or hill¬ 
side along a river. Brace: a stretch of 
sloping ground. Bum: a stream, or small 
river. Coulee: a deep ravine, dry in sum¬ 
mer. Croft: a small field of high, dry 
land. Dale: level or gently rolling land 
between modest hills, with stream flow¬ 
ing through. Dell: same as dale. Down: 
flattish-topped hill or ridge; or open up¬ 
land chiefly for grazing sheep. Flat: level 
land, without any prominences. Glade: 
open space surrounded by trees. Glen: 
narrow, secluded valley between hills. 
Hollow: low spot surrounded by high 
land. Holme: low, flat land alongside a 
stream. Hurst: sandy hillock, or bank 
(also grove, copse, wood). Lea: grassy 
plain; level grassy tract. Mere: standing 
water (pond, lake, marsh). Mont: mount. 
Moor: marshy, level land. Nook: se¬ 
cluded, out-of-the-way. Ridge: stretch of 
low-lying hills. Vale: shallow valley be¬ 
tween low hills. Wold: high rolling land, 
bare of woods. 


Acrefair 

Bridgewater 

Cross Hills 

F ernwood 

Herefordale 

Airy Hill 

Brierwood 

Crossway 

Fieldhead 

Hickory 

Airy Knoll 

Brightside 

Crystal Springs 

Fillmore 

Hickory Grove 

Aldermoor 

Brightview 

Daleland 

Finderne 

Hidaway 

Alderwood 

Brightwood 

Dalmeny 

Flinstone 

Highash 

Alfalfa Bank 

Broadacres 

Dairy Downs 

Foothills 

Highclass 

Alfalfa Lawn 

Broadhurst 

Daisy Meadow 

Forest Hill 

Highfield 

Algonquin 

Broad Meadows 

Deepdale 

Forrest Home 

Highland 

Allandale 

Broadview 

Deer Foot 

Foxwood 

Highland Park 

Altamont 

Brookdale 

Deer Lodge 

Freehold 

Highlawn 

Alta Vista 

Brookfield 

Dellwood 

Freds lane 

High View 

Ambrose 

Brooklands 

Diamond 

Friendship 

Highwood 

Applegate 

Brookmead 

Willow 

Fruitvale 

Highworth 

Arden 

Brookside 

Doughoregan 

Funbrook 

Hillcrest 

Arrowdale 

Brookwood 

Doveland 

Gate House 

Hillcroft 

Ashdale 

Brushwood 

Drumcross 

Glade 

Hill Grove 

Ashgrove 

Buck Hill 

Eagle View 

Glenby 

Hillhead 

Ashland 

Buena Vista 

East Field 

Glencaim 

Hillhouse 

Atglen 

Bumbrae 

Eastover 

Glendale 

Hillhurst 

Atwood 

Burnside 

East View 

Glendell 

Hillsdale 

Auchengoish 

Burn view 

Echo Farm 

Glenfield 

Hillshade 

Avondale 

Burr Oak 

Echo Glen 

Glen Gable 

Hillside 

Ayrcroft 

Butterfield 

Edgehill 

Glengarry 

Hilltop 

Ayredale 

Butterside 

Edgemont 

Glenholm 

Hillswold 

Ayrmont 

Byrne Hill 

Edgemere 

Glenhurst 

Hill view 

Balsam Lodge 

Carnation 

Edgemoor 

Glenside 

Hinterland 

Banner 

Cassilis 

Edge water 

Glenwood 

Hollywood 

Bannerland 

Castle Gore 

Edgewood 

Glimmerglen 

Homescroft 

Barclay 

Cedar 

Elderwood 

Golden Hoof 

Homeland 

Bayside 

Cedar Brook 

Eldorado 

Gold Medal 

Homestead 

Bay View 

Cedar Crest 

Elkhurst 

Good Hope 

Homewood 

Beachside 

Cedar Croft 

Elmbank 

Gracedold 

Hopeland 

Bearcroft 

Cedar Grove 

Elmbrae 

Grand Ridge 

Hopely 

Beaumont 

Cedar Hedge 

Elmbrook 

Grand View 

Hurdcroft 

Beaverbrook 

Cedar Hill 

Elmclad 

Grassland 

Ideal 

Beaver Creek 

Cedar Lane 

Elmcreek 

Grayhurst 

Idlewild 

Beaver Dam 

Cedar View 

Elmcrest 

Grazier 

Idliaze 

Beaver Meadow Cedar Wood 

Elmcroft 

Green Acre 

Inglewood 

Beechgrove 

Center View 

Elmdale 

Greendale 

Interlake 

Beechland 

Charter Oak 

Elmendorf 

Greendell 

Intervale 

Beechwood 

Cherry Bank 

Elm Glen 

Green Farm 

Iron Springs 

Belleview 

Cherry Croft 

Elm Grove 

Greenfield 

Iroquis 

Bellwood 

Cherry Grove 

Elmhurst 

Greenhill 

Jersey Land 

Big Creek 

Cherry Lane 

Elm Lane 

Green Knoll 

Juniper 

Birdswood 

Clear Brook 

Elm Leaf 

Green Leaf 

Justamere 

Black Hall 

Clear View 

Elm Shade 

Green Meadow 

Kenwood 

Black Park 

Clover Crest 

Elm Side 

Green Valley 

Lachawana 

Blackwood 

Clover Dairy 

Elm Valley 

Greenway 

Lakemeadow 

Bloomfield 

Cloverdale 

Elm View 

Greenwood 

Lakeside 

Bloomingdale 

Cloverdell 

Elmwood 

Greystone 

Lakeview 

Blossomdale 

Cloverland 

Eminence 

Greystone 

Lakewood 

Blue Grass 

Clover Lawn 

Enoch Glen 

Lodge 

Landholm 

Blue Spruce 

Clover Leaf 

Eureka 

Groveland 

Laurel Heights 

Bluff Point 

Clovemook 

Evergreen 

Hallowell 

Laurel Lea 

Bonnie Brae 

Clover Patch 

Excelsior 

Happy Creek 

Laurel Lodge 

Bonnybrook 

Clover Ridge 

Fairacres 

Happy Hollow 

Lawnview 

Bonny Doon 

Coldbrook 

Fairdale 

Hawkeye 

Leafield 

Bonny Mains 

Columbine 

Fairfield 

Hawthorne 

Level Lea 

Bonnieview 

Cool Creek 

Fairholme 

Haycroft 

Lime Ridge 

Boulder Hill 

Corsehill 

Fairlee 

Haystack Hill 

Lindengrove 

Bowling Green 

Cottonwood 

Fairmont 

Hazeldell 

Linwood 

Braching Brook 

Craighurst 

Fairmoor 

Hazeldene 

Loamlands 

Braeburn 

Craigielea 

Fairmount 

Hazelhurst 

Loch Lomond 

Braehead 

Craiginbrae 

Fair Oak 

Hazel Land 

Locust Lane 

Braelea 

Creekside 

Fairview 

Hazelnook 

Londerry 

Braemar 

Crestmount 

Far Hills 

Heatherbloom 

Lone Maple 

Bramwoods 

Crestmont 

Fatland 

Heart’s Delight 

Lone Oak 

Branford 

Creston 

Fernbank 

Hedge Grove 

Lone Pine 

Breezy Point 

Crestwood 

Fernbrook 

Hedgewood 

Lone Rock 

Bridgeview 

Cropwell 

Fern Hill 

Helendale 

Lone Spruce 



Now you can 


Bnild for less with this 
Hew BUTLER building 


... get 20' doors —36' dear-span interior 


You can make your building dol¬ 
lars go farther than ever with this 
new all-purpose Butler steel farm 
building. And get the weather-tight, 
easy-to-use space you need for live¬ 
stock housing, machine and feed 
storage. This new building gives 
you a 36' wide clear-span interior 
with 1?' sidewalls and 20' sections 


for any length building. Big 20' 
doors can be located in sides for 
your convenience. Bolted construc¬ 
tion speeds erection, cuts later ex¬ 
pansion costs. What’s more, Butler 
rigid-frame construction and gal¬ 
vanized sheeting assure years of 
dependable service with little or 
no upkeep! 




"Most adaptable building 

I've used" says Foster Adams 


Manager of the 
farm where new 
Butler building 
was tested. 


"We can take any machine on the farm 
through those 20' Butler doors/' says Mr. 
Adams. "The new building is just the 
thing for machine storage. Right for live¬ 
stock too! It's weather-tight, easy to par¬ 
tition, simple to clean. It's the most adapt¬ 
able building I've ever used!" 



You keep your grain safe, clean . . . keep 
storage costs per bushel low, in Butler grain 
storage buildings. You have choice of 32' 
or 40' widths ... in lengths for 5,000 to 
100,000 bushel capacities. 



Your cattle and other stock are safe and 
comfortable in a Butler steel or aluminum 
building. You can have doors, windows 
located where you like . . . arrange pens 
and feed to save work, speed chores. 


Contact your nearest Butler dealer right away! 


Alberta 

Agar & Agar 
Grande Prairie, Alberta 
Phone 2181 

Northern Asbestos and 
Building Supplies Ltd. 
P. O. Box 578 
9310 125th Ave. 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Phone 73536 


Alberta 

Oliver Chemical Company 
Lethbridge Ltd. 

906 3rd Avenue, North 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
Phone 4838 and 6555 

Steel Building 
Sales & Service 
325 10th Avenue, West 
Calgary, Alberta 
L. A. Winter 
Phone 63460 




British Columbia 

Northern Asbestos and 
Const. Supplies Ltd. 
2060 West Tenth Avenue 
Vancouver 9, 

British Columbia 
R. F. Tiffin 
Phone CHerry 7131 

Manitoba 

Vulcan Machinery 
& Equipment Ltd. 

171 Sutherland Avenue 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Walter W. Budzak 
Phone 59-4316 


Ontario 

Steel Building Sales 
and Supply Ltd. 
Suite 319-159 Bay Sf. 

Toronto, Ontario 
Thomas O. Oliver, Jr. 
Empire 6-4747 

Saskatchewan 

Western Tractor 
& Equipment Co. Ltd. 
Box 339 (1540 10th Ave.) 
Regina, Phone 34641 
Saskatoon, Ph. 20241 


BUTLER PAN-AMERICA COMPANY 

(A wholly owned subsidiary 
of Butler Manufacturing Company) 

Steel Buildings • Oil Equipment • Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment • Special Products 
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Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 


Now is the time 



Showing 
High Frame 

to order for Spring! 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION and prices on the wide 
range of types and sizes available see your CLOSEST LOCAL 
IMPLEMENT DEALER, or mail attached coupon direct. 


FAMOUS JOHN EAST PACKER FEATURES: 

1. GREATEST range of types and sizes. 

2. FOUR sizes of wheels, 18 , 20 , 22 , 24 , 

3. THREE types of wheels, namely. Surface, 

New Combination or Hollow Vee Wheels. 

4. SINGLE units, or in series. 

5. LOW frames or high frames. 

6. ONE year guarantee. 

BY USING A JOHN EAST PACKER • • • 

• You conserve moisture, reduce soil drifting and saw 
fly damage, speed up germination and . . . increase yield 
per acre. 


Free Catalogue Coupon 


To: JOHN EAST IRON WORKS LIMITED 
Saskatoon - Canada 


My name is_ 

My address is_ 



Killer Wolves of 
British Columbia 

Continued from page 11 

but they do not breed until 
they are three years of age. Never¬ 
theless, these characteristics make 
for some of the worst killers. 
When an individual wolf loses a mate 
it is either driven from the pack or 
leaves of its own accord. Alone, it is 
not only a killer, but a wanton and 
wasteful one. When a beast is killed 
by a pack, several wolves feed on the 
carcass, perhaps for several consecu¬ 
tive days. A lone wolf will bring down 
a cow, or deer, and eat but a small 
portion of the carcass, killing afresh, 
perhaps, even the next day. That is 
why cattlemen pay the largest rewards 
for lone killers. 

An instance! 

A game warden found the tracks of 
a lone wolf that had stalked an elk. Its 
tracks revealed that it was an out-size 
in wolves, and presently the warden 
came to where it had first attacked. 
Grabbing for the flank flesh, its fangs 
must have punctured the abdominal 
wall, tearing great arteries, for from 
there on was frozen blood in great 
splotches. Farther on the warden came 
to where the elk had collapsed from 
loss of blood and the wolf had fed. It 
had eaten no more than ten or twelve 
pounds of flesh yet the elk would have 
weighed around 900 pounds. 

Had a pack killed the elk they 
would have fed, holed up close-by, 
then fed again the next day and even 
the next; would have eaten at least all 
the choice parts of the carcass: but 
lone killers waste most of the meat 
they bring down. 

This habit wolf packs have of feed¬ 
ing, sleeping off their gorge nearby, 
then feeding again on a carcass, oft- 
times proves their undoing. If a hunter 
comes upon a freshly killed meat ani¬ 
mal, he opens it, if the wolves have 
not already done, and impregnates the 
heart and liver with poison. Wolves 
consider these organs great delicacies, 
and the mere sight and smell of them 
will sometimes overcome their in-born 
dread of man-scent. But not always. 
Often the trace and scent of man will 
cause wolves to abandon even a fresh 
kill. 

Another way of using poison is to 
impregnate small portions of tallow, 
fat and ground-up meat, about the size 
of golf balls, and drop them at 
strategic spots. These the wolves will 
swallow in one gulp, but all too often 
these tidbits are removed by smaller 
animals, and by such birds as blue 
jays, hawks, owls and carrion crows. 

Occasionally, when surprised far 
out on the surface of a frozen lake, or 
on an open stretch of rangeland, by 
men armed with rifles, wolves are 
killed by bullets. Once two ranch 
hands surprised six wolves on To-tux 
Lake in northern B.C., and got them 
all before they could reach the shore 
and sheltering timber. This happens 
rarely, and poison is still the most 
effective weapon. 

So grave is the menace that in 1952, 
the B.C. government voted $150,000 
toward the extermination of the killers, 
with more promised if needed. 
Twenty-five full-time hunters were 
also appointed, with the assurance that 
their number would be increased if 


necessary. These predator hunters, be¬ 
sides being paid a substantial wage, 
are granted generous allowances for 
saddle horses, jeeps, power boats and 
even aeroplanes. Planes are used 
chiefly for ferrying a hunter speedily 
to a trouble spot, and for dropping 
poisoned bait on the surfaces of frozen 
lakes and rivers. Poisoned bait is used 
with the utmost care, however, and 
the location of each piece is meticu¬ 
lously recorded. 

It is further forbidden to use 
poisoned bait within a given distance 
of rural schools, or anywhere where 
pet animals might become victims. Yet 
there is practically no other way of 
killing the marauders. They are wary 
of man scent; and after becoming 
weathered, a steel trap gives off a 
faint odor of rusting metal, that warns 
the killers. 

Presently an even more potent 
poison is to be tested. Its name cannot 
be given, because it is odorless, taste¬ 
less, painless and slow-acting, and is 
so completely absorbed once swal¬ 
lowed that no trace could ever be 
found in a dead body. Only trust¬ 
worthy men, thoroughly skilled in its 
use, will be allowed to handle it; and 
they will have to account for every 
last grain. 

But at this writing, cattle ranchers 
and others are waging a losing battle 
with the shaggy killers. The wolves 
have no natural enemies, thus ranking 
with cougars and grizzlies. Only man- 
action and disease—mange, distemper, 
and rabies which reduce their num¬ 
bers every few years—can ever hope to 
rid northern and central British Col¬ 
umbia of the scourge of killer wolves. 
Meanwhile, the killer wolves are wax¬ 
ing fat and increasing in numbers 
yearly, by periodically bringing forth 
their young faster fhan grown ones 
are destroyed. V 

Chickens Are 
Organized 

A . M. GUHL, associate zoologist, 
Kansas State Experiment Station, 
has discovered that chickens develop 
social classes within a flock, based on 
pecking ability. He further says that 
once these social classes have been 
established, the individual birds live 
within the social rules established. 
Furthermore, these social classes are 
established by the time young 
chickens are nine weeks old. Roosters 
begin to boss around about a week 
earlier than females, but capons do 
not form a fully-developed system 
of social strata until they are about 17 
weeks old. 

Guhl discovered that in every flock 
there is one hen that will peck all the 
rest. Down at the lower rung of the 
social strata, is at least one hen that 
does no pecking. Roosters ordinarily 
will peck other roosters, but not the 
hens. The social status of a new hen 
introduced into the flock is established 
right away. 

Young chicks do not seem to get the 
idea of submitting to other chicks until 
they are about five weeks old. It takes 
another four weeks, however, before 
they truly fall into their ultimate social 
status. Professor Guhl asserts that if 
chicks have been isolated from each 
other and penned together at ten 
weeks of age, they form peck orders 
in as short a time as three hours. V 
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First... I like what I see in my bank book! Like all modern ! | 
farmers I’m in business to make money . . . and any farm 
machinery that will help me make more money I’m all for! 

That’s why I stay with Cockshutt Tractors! 

Take "LIVE” Power Take-off, for instance. Cockshutt, you know, 
were first to introduce it. Brother! What a time and fuel-saver 


that is! Never seen anything like it. Keeps implements working at full 
capacity on the go or standing still . . . gear changing doesn’t affect 
it in the slightest; and take Cockshutt’s "LIVE” Hydraulic System ... it 
gives me finger-tip control . . . uniform depth right across the field. 
Man! What an arm-saver that is! Then there’s that great crop-saving, 
all-purpose speed range that gives me extra speeds to work with. 

Yes, I’m a "Cockshutt Farmer” . . . sold solid by experience! Take 
a tip from me, Neighbour . . . buy a Cockshutt. See your Cockshutt 
Dealer—he’ll tell you it’s the most modern tractor on the market 
and prove it with a demonstration. They’re easy to handle. 




They come through in the pinches with power to spare and cost 
so little to operate. While you’re there ask him about Cockshutt 
Service . . . there’s another big reason why I STAY WITH 
COCKSHUTT! . . . Why you should buy Cockshutt too! 


4 Power Sizes, 
26 Models 


’40" SERIES 3-4 PLOW 

GASOLINE OR DIESEL 


CLIP AND MAIL FOR FREE COPIES OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


’30" SERIES 2-3 PLOW 

GASOLINE OR DIESEL 


DEPT. T.52 


■20” SERIES 2 PLOW 
GASOLINE 


COCKSHUTT FARM EQUIPMENT LIMITED, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


Please send literature checked below 

f~~) Tractors 0 Cultis 

I~1 Tractor Mounted 0 Disc I 

Equipment 0 Grai' 

0 Combines 0 Mold 

0 Forage Harvesters 0 Disc I 

0 Crop Blowers 0 Mani 


0 Fertilizer Spreaders 
0 Deep Tillage Tools 
0 Mowers 

0 Side Delivery Rakes 
0 Swathers 
0 Planters 




NAME 


ADDRESS 


YOU KNOW YOU OWN THE BEST! 

PARTNERS OF THE CANADIAN FARMER FOR 115 YEARS 


PROVINCE 


\ 
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Thinking of buying 

MACHINERY? 


I 


^1 



1 


Farmers' banking needs have been 
our concern for more than 86 
years. Talk over your problems 
with our local manager. 

FN123 


The Canadiah Bank of Commerce 


Riders in the Sky 

Continued from page 9 

a Mustang, and was barred from his 
desert airport by a dust storm. With 
only a little gas left, and faced with a 
crash landing in adverse circum¬ 
stances, he finally got the inspiration 
of flying into the Bishop wave. Once 
in this wave, he cut his motor and 
soared there for more than three horns, 
until his airport was clear, then used 
his remaining gas to get home. 

Glidermen have ridden the Bishop 
wave up to more than 40,000 feet, the 
maximum height possible even with 
oxygen equipment. With the develop¬ 
ment of suitable pressure suits they are 
positive they could get up to 60,000 
feet or even 100,000 feet, a fantastic 
free flight of almost 19 miles straight 
up! Ten miles is a considerable 
achievement for the average strato¬ 
sphere pilot in a highly powered plane. 

P RACTICALLY speaking, soaring is 
within the range of anybody who 
can normally afford a motor boat, a 
cottage at the beach, or more than two 
suits of clothes. 

An individual who can put up $700 
or $800 for a second-hand machine, or 
$1,500 to $2,000 for a new one, can 
soar at low operating cost, if he has a 
car to tow his glider off the ground, 
and a good level strip of land a mile 
long for taking-off. 

He can build a towing winch out of 
an old car, if he is willing to put up a 
few hundred dollars for the relatively 
expensive wire cable. The best place 
for learning to soar, using a winch or 
car tow, is above the face of a hill 
or the curve of a valley that slopes into 
the prevailing northwest wind. The 
neophyte can fly indefinitely in the 
air pushed above a hillcrest. 

Perhaps the most generally satisfac¬ 
tory method of getting into the air is 
by airplane tow. At an airport with a 
flying club, this comes fairly cheaply 
at a couple of dollars per tow. 

Many enthusiasts prefer to build 
their own gliders. Ralph Wiseman 
spent 700 hours building his little 
Grunau model from scrap material; 
Norman Bruce, veteran Calgary pilot, 
is starting his seventh machine this 
winter; Dick Noonan, pioneer Winni¬ 
peg gliderman, has built five, topping 
them off with one of the smoothest 
aluminum jobs in the country. 

There’s a lot of work connected 
with gliding, especially for a person 
working alone. The most practicable 
way to begin is for any group of from 
three to ten people to form a club, 
thus minimizing the work and expense. 


Many pilot instructors for powered 
aircraft, in Europe especially, acclaim 
knowledge of gliding as an excellent 
step toward learning to fly powered 
craft; but the National Defence De¬ 
partment and the R.C.A.F. have so far 
exhibited an inexplicable lack of en¬ 
thusiasm for soaring clubs. 

However, the glider pilots in Can¬ 
ada are pretty well agreed that en¬ 
thusiasm is a more important ingredi¬ 
ent than subsidization. Nearly all of 
them are eager to see gliding become 
the great national sport it could be, 
especially in the west; and will do all 
within their often limited means, to 
help new clubs or individuals get off 
to a good start. 

To become a qualified pilot, three 
hours soaring time is required, two of 
them solo. This is a bigger stint than 
it sounds, since a beginner in poor 
luck often comes down in minutes. 

The safety factor, incidentally, is 
high—far higher than in powered air¬ 
craft, which, mile for mile, are safer 
than automobiles. 

A glider lands and takes off at less 
than 40 miles per hour: most of the 
modern ones simply cannot stall or 
spin, except under the grossest pilot 
negligence. Parachutes are becoming 
standard equipment; there is no dan¬ 
ger from fire or vibration; and, finally, 
Department of Transport regulations 
keep jalopies out of the air. 

Training craft are two-seaters, some 
of them capable of equalling the flying 
performance of single-seaters. 

Of course, there can be danger. 
Albie Pow, one of Canada’s best pilots, 
cites a case. He was doing stunt flying 
at the Toronto Exhibition a couple of 
years ago—looping the loop, spinning 
and rolling for the crowds below—and, 
in a moment of incautious enthusiasm, 
dived his craft from a considerable 
height at 160 miles per hour. His 
glider was rated at 130 miles per hour 
top speed, so the wings developed a 
flutter. When an aeleron was torn off, 
plus a considerable length of wing, 
Albie decided it was almost time to 
be hitting the parachute silk. However, 
to his considerable surprise, the 
machine continued to respond to the 
controls and he managed to set it 
down, with no further damage to him¬ 
self, or to the glider. 

Yes, there can be danger, perhaps as 
much as in swimming, hockey or base¬ 
ball; but considerably less than motor¬ 
cycle riding, professional boxing or la¬ 
crosse. Even if soaring pilots were 
among the poorest insurance risks, the 
odds are even that most of them 
couldn’t stay out of the air for long. V 



Hooking th& towing cable to Ralph Wiseman’s Grunau Baby, at Swift Current, 
The owner took this craft up to an altitude of 11,400 feet. 
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'The Gall ofi the 

NEW YEAR 

for @o-operation 

ABROAD AND AT HOME . . . 

To Canadians of good will, at the threshold of 1954, 
the call of the New Year is to work together in unity 
and strength for the good of Canada and the world . . . 

The western farmers' contribution of food produc¬ 
tion will continue to play a primary role in achieving 
and maintaining peace and good will among the 
Nations and in promoting human well-being through 
the distribution of food grown on our prairie farms. 

As a farmer-owned co-operative United Grain 
Growers Limited will continue to aid the common ob¬ 
jective through grain handling at its 621 country 
elevators and terminals. 

United Grain Growers' Farm Supplies — binder 
twine, coal, aluminum roofing, farm hardware, 

Weedone 2,4-D, and many more — will, during 1954, 
be available to thousands of farms and farm homes 
throughout the West—a practical example of co-opera¬ 
tion here at home. 

Thus in carrying out "The Call of the New Year" 
this farmer-owned co-operative will play its traditional 
part of honorable endeavor in the common interest. 


(itutcd (xhain fpd. 


First in Farmer Co-operation 
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Bill and 

The Broody Hens 

Bill wasn’t a philosopher, but he could see 
a point, especially when his wife was diplomat 

by FRANK RIVERS 

B ILL BROADBEAM is good with It is quite some time since I called 
pigs. He has a flair for guessing on him, but being in the district on 
weights and making slight alter- other business recently, I was able to 
ations in feeds, which gives him better pay a surprise visit, 
baconers faster than his neighbors. He “He’s in the poultry house,” his wife 
is something of an engineer, so that told me, “and my advice to you is to 
his pig enterprise runs smoothly with stay here and have a cup of tea. He’ll 
many labor-saving devices. cool down in a year or so.” 


“Is he having some trouble?” 

Mrs. Broadbeam paused, loyally, 
not wishing to disparage her lord and 
master. 

“Perhaps the nice thing about pigs, 
as far as Bill is concerned,” she said, 
taking the kettle to the tap, “is that 
they never go broody. Bill thinks that 
broodiness in hens is a wicked sin. He 
sounds like a Victorian lay preacher 
every time he speaks about it. 

“And I still say,” she added, seeing 
me already on my feet, “that you’d be 
wiser to stay here and have a cup of 
tea.” 

But not only hens are obstinate. 

I found him quickly. He was in that 



Pioneer Grain 


Alberta Pacific 


Searle Grain 


Alberta Pool 


Ellison Milling 


Saskatch e wan Pool 


federal Graili 


Scottish Co-op, 


Ogilvie Flour 


2779 ELEVATORS 

OF THE PRIVATE GRAIN TRADE 


Canadian Consolidated 


Paterson & Sons 


2510 ELEVATORS 


Independent Grain 


OWNED BY THE PRODUCERS 
(All members of the Grain Exchange) 
. . . are extending every possible 
effort to meet the needs of 
prairie grain growers. 


Parrish & Heimbecker 


McCabe Grain 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange (long-time 
advocates of Freedom of Choice in Grain 
Marketing, through which plan farmers 
would have had the choice of marketing 
either through the Wheat Board or on the 
open market) is proud of the whole-hearted 
co-operation that its member firms are 
extending to grain growers during these 
difficult times. 

"Grain Business is Your Business" will be mailed to you 
monthly by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange upon request. 

54-1 


United Grain Growers 


Manitoba Poof 


National 


Grain 


Ihter-Ocean 


Lake of the Woods 


Midland & Pacific 


mental condition known as “boiling 
mad.” 

He stared at me for some moments 
before speaking. And then, like Caesar 
making a declaration to the assembled 
populace, said: “This is timely.” 

Not feeling quite sure of the right 
word, I coughed once or twice and 
took time to note the line of broody 
hens, who were sitting in cold and 
solemn defiance. At the moment of my 
arrival, Bill had been engaged in pick¬ 
ing up hens from this line and hurling 
them into the air, with' ear-splitting 
squawks from the missiles. 

“So you write articles in the news¬ 
papers,” said Bill with the bitterness 
of one obliged to eat every word. 
“You say,” (in mincing tones) 
“ ‘Poultry is this,’ or ‘Poultry is that,’ 
or ‘Poultry is the other,’ but what,” he 
asked, thrusting his steaming, be- 
feathered face into mine, “What do 
you say about broody hens?” 

Before I could answer this, however, 
he suddenly added with an aptness 
which he evidently found very satis¬ 
factory, “A pig has four legs, but it 
never goes broody.” 

I returned to the house. 

Mrs. Broadbeam had already set the 
tea tray and swiftly poured a good 
cup, without any foolish inquiries into 
her husband’s state of mind.' 

“Got any case wood?” I asked her. 

“Stacks,” she answered briefly. And 
then, with a stroke of wisdom—she is 
a farmer’s daughter—“Got hammer and 
nails too.” 

We set to work together and soon 
a broody coop was taking shape. When 
the job was half done, I became aware 
of a figure moving forlornly around 
the perimeter of our activities. Mrs. 
Broadbeam did not appear disposed to 
open any conversation with it. The 
figure began to pick up and put down 
pieces of wood. 

“What are you making?” he asked, 
indicating the coop with just the piece 
of wood I wanted. 

“It’s for broodies. Just saw that 
piece off here, will you?” He looked 
happier than for some time, and whip¬ 
ped through the wood like a circular 
saw. 

After some further cutting he asked: 
“You mean the broody birds go in here 
as soon as they get broody?” 

“That’s right.” 

“How long do they have to stay?” 

“Some of yours will have to be here 
at least a week, because you have al¬ 
lowed them to get thoroughly broody. 
But if you pop them in at the first 
sign, four days is enough.” 

He nodded thoughtfully, and his 
wife removed some of the feathers 
from his face with a gentle touch that 
might have been a caress. 

“Won’t they be unhappy on this 
slatted floor?” Bill asked. 

“Not particularly. The main thing 
is that they will be cool. Cool air 
passing underneath them breaks 
broodiness faster than anything else.” 

He nodded again. “It’s really quite 
simple,” he said. 

“Shall we carry this down to the 
house, now?” I asked him. 

“Right inside?” 

“That’s it. And you just pop the 
broodies in as soon as they show a 
sign.” 

Bill looked more modest than ever. 

“But you’re very good with pigs,” 
Mrs. Broadbeam said. And he is. V 
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IMPORTANT! 

Start good chicks in March or earlier 
to cash in on the higher prices for eggs 
from August to November and to have 
light weight roasters ready for market 
when there are few available. 

Prairie Quality chicks are noted for 
their livability, high production, large 
egg size and good meat type. 

Growers praise Prairie Quality 
B.B.B. Poults (chiefly from Oregon- 
Schneider strain) for their efficient 
growth, early maturity and uniform 
compact broad breasted type. 

Guaranteed 100% live arrival; 

96% accuracy in pullets. 

Order now for service that satisfies. 


PRAIRIE CLtnc 
HATCHERIES ltd 

REGINA, SASK. 


Bigger, latter 

[CMraMessTk 


~3 SMITH M OTHER NATURE 

iSPBROOMR 

H4I 


95 


Over 250.000 satisfied users. Takes place 4 
of $60 brooder bouse and $10 brooder. ■ J 
Each unit broods up to 150 chicks 6 to 
8 weeks on one gallon kerosene weekly. & 

Safe. Easy to clean. Built at home ■ HEATER 
easily, quickly from simple plans, old lumber. Electric 
model plana, heater $6.95. Information FREE. 

J. A. Smith Co., Dept. II7A, St. Thomas, Ont., Canada 


“Could I keep 
working?” 

Perhaps YOU may be faced 
with this question someday! 

“I suffered a great deal from such pain 
in my legs, knees and other joints, that 
it was hard to do my work,” writes Miss 
Thelma Johnson, Picton, Ont. ‘‘I was 
having so much trouble, I wondered if I 
would be able to continue at my job. 
Then I learned about T-R-C’s. What a 
fortunate day that was, for I have had 
the very best sort of relief. I wbuldn’t 
want to be without T-R-C’s in the house.” 

Don’t suffer needlessly from relent¬ 
less arthritic pain. Get quick relief 
from dull, wearisome aches caused by 
Arthritic, Rheumatic, Neuritic, Sciatic 
pain. Lumbago or Neuralgia. Start taking 
Templeton’s T-R-C’s today. 65c, $1.35 at 
drug counters. T-873 


get in on the 
ground floor of 

TELEVISION! 


Gain Success & Good Pay! 

Learn TV-RADIO- 


ELECTRONICS at Home in 
Spare Time...this proved 
Shop-Method Way! 



Canada’s TV-Radio Industry grows every 
day! Get in now and grow with it! You re¬ 
ceive, and keep, professional Multitester, 
plus parts for building receivers and other 
valuable equipment. Let us tell you how we 
have trained thousands of others for Success. 
Get famous illus¬ 
trated BOOK, “Your 
Future in Radio-TV- 
Electronics,” and 
FREE LESSON. 

Costs nothing to find 
out, so send coupon to 
nearest office today! 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 



Technical Trade Training Since 1905 

LOS ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 
In Canada: 811 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


MAIL NOW TO OFFICE NEAREST YOU! 


I (mail in envelope or paste on postal card) ^ | 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. RM-14 


811 W. HASTINGS ST. 


323 W. POIK ST. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. wr CHICAGO 7, ILL. 

Please rush FREE BOOK and FREE LES¬ 
SON. No obligation, no salesman will call. 

NAME_ BIRTHDAY -19- 

ADDRESS-—-—-- 


^ CITY_PROVINCE- Jj 


Top Contest 
For Egg Layers 

To win the international egg-laying contest at Storrs, 
Connecticut, is to achieve the pinnacle of success 


by ALEX M. STEWART 

HE international egg-laying con¬ 
test £it Storrs, Connecticut, com¬ 
pleted its 42nd year on Septem¬ 
ber 15. 

This is a contest which it is every 
breeder’s ambition to win; and the 
records now being made, reveal the 
Vast improvement that scientific breed¬ 
ing has brought about in present-day 
poultry. 

The 42nd contest brought entries of 
104 pens, which included 1,352 birds. 
It runs for 50 weeks and no substi¬ 
tutes are permitted. One need only 
study the records of this contest to 
see how much more important the 
strain may be, than the breed of which 
it is a part. For the last 12 years Rhode 
Island Reds have won the Storrs con¬ 
test seven times. Barred Rocks three 
times, and S.C. White Leghorns 
twice. Neither New Hampshires nor 
White Rocks have ever won top place, 
although they have each made credit¬ 
able showings of well over 200 eggs 
per hen. 

This year a cross-bred entry took 
fourth place, with the very creditable 
score of 3,690 eggs, and 3,820 points. 
One hen in this pen laid 325 eggs and 
scored 342 points during the 50 weeks 
of the contest. 

Actually, we have to go back a long 
way to find the only cross-bred pen 
ever to win at Storrs. Thirty-six years 
ago a pen of Oregons, a White Leg¬ 
horn-Barred Rock cross, produced by 
the late James Dryden, head of the 
Poultry Department at the Oregon 
State College, won the contest and 
established a record that stood for 
nearly ten years before it was sur¬ 
passed. 

Although the Storrs contest is inter¬ 
national in scope, only one foreign 
pen has ever won the contest. Tom 
Barron, Catforth, England, the famous 
White Leghorn breeder, won some 
years ago. 

This year birds in the winning pen 
were Rhode Island Reds bred by J. 
Warren, North Brookfield, Mass., with 
a score of 3,742 eggs and 3,999 points. 
The second pen was also a group of 
Rhode Island Reds; but Barred Rocks 
made up the third pen, while the cross¬ 
breds (mentioned above) were fourth. 
A group of Rhode Island Reds made 
up the fifth pen, and White Leghorns 
the sixth. In the first 20 pens there 
were eight pens of Rhode Island Reds, 
four of Barred Rocks, six of White Leg¬ 
horns and two of cross-breds. Neither 
the New Hampshires nor the White 
Rocks placed in the first 20, the lead¬ 
ing Hampshire pen laying 3,176 eggs, 
and scoring 3,345 points, and the lead¬ 
ing White Rock pen laying 3,103 eggs 
for 3,352 points. 

There were 20 individual hens in 
the contest that laid from 310 to 330 
eggs in the 50-week period. Among 
these, the high hen for each breed for 
both eggs and points was as follows: 


Breed 

Eggs 

Points 

Leghorn - 

_ 329 

361 

Barred Rock _ 

.. 325 

354 

Rhode Island Red 

_ 316 

343 

Cross-bred _ 

.. 325 

342 


Summaries by breeds give Barred 
Rocks an average of 241 eggs, Rhode 
Island Reds 237, White Leghorns 
234, cross-breds 226, New Hamp¬ 
shires 212, White Rocks 200. 

Mortality was 11.61 per cent of all 
hens entered. By breeds, mortality 
rated as follows: Cross-breds 9 per 
cent, Barred Rocks 11 per cent, Rhode 
Island Reds 12 per cent, New Hamp¬ 
shires and White Rocks 15 per cent, 
White Leghorns 16 per cent. 

No new records were established. 
Those made last year by the winning 
Barred Rock pen and by the high hen 
in it are still standing. The world’s 
record of 354 eggs made by a Rhode 
Island Red in the Western New York 
test in 1942, still stands, as does the 
next highest record of 353 eggs made 
by a White Leghorn hen in 1950, at 
the same contest. 

Some mass-production breeders and 
hatcherymen refer to national egg-lay¬ 
ing contests as purse races, represent¬ 
ing a breeder’s ability to select. This 
may be true, but any breeder who can 
select 13 pullets that will average 300 
eggs or 300 points in 50 or 51 weeks, 
must have stock of exceptional merit, 
possessing livability and real inheri¬ 
tance. The breeder himself must be a 
master possessing an intensive knowl¬ 
edge of scientific breeding. 

To name only a few of these, Jess 
Hansen, Corwallis, Oregon, has won 
the Storrs contest four times with his 
White Leghorns, and has bred the 
three highest-record Leghorn hens of 
all time. Similarly, H. B. Parmenter, 
Franklin, Mass., or more particularly, 
the Parmenter family, now in the third 
generation, have been successful. 
Their farm has supplied the winner in 
21 national egg-laying contests, and 
the world’s champion hen. In addition, 
the highest record ever made in a ran¬ 
dom sample contest was made by birds 
from this flock. Both have been breed¬ 
ing for nearly 50 years. Both were 
among the first to advocate that a 
chicken was a source of meat and eggs 
and not something principally of fine 
feathers, to create a sensation at an 
exhibition. It is upon the ability of 
poultry breeds to produce meat and 
eggs that our ever-expanding poultry 
industry has been founded. V 



“Seventeen years on this job, and when 
I get called by a radio quiz program, I 
can’t for the life of me remember who 
killed cock robin!” 



WINDGALL? 



*‘In 40 years of farming, I’ve always 
used Absorbine for my horses. I’ve 
found it quickly relieves strains and 
soreness from windgall,” says Gustave 
Trautman of Milton, N. Y. 

There’s nothing like Absorbine for 
lameness due to windgall, sore shoulder, 
similar congestive troubles. Not a 
“cure-all,” but a time-proved help . . . 
used by many veterinarians. A stand¬ 
by over 50 years, it will not blister or 
remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. P. Young, Inc., Lyman Houio, Montreal, 


ABSORBING 





He’ll Stay Caught 
in a Victor Trap I 



When the 
trap springs 
on a fur- 
bearer, it’s 
only the first 
step. The 
trap’s got to No _ , VG 

hold him . . . Victor-made 
, in Canada , 

you can t sell 
the "one that got away.” 

An animal just doesn’t escape 
from the VICTOR No. 1 VG Stop 
Loss Trap. The auxiliary guard 
holds it firmly, high on its body, so 
that wring-offs are prevented. 

Make sure of your catch with a 
VICTOR No. 1 VG Stop Loss. It’s 
the light, easy-to-set trap preferred 
by professional trappers everywhere 
for muskrat, mink and skunk. 

Animal Trap Company of America 

Dept. 222, Niagara Falls, Canada 

ViCt^s 
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Get More Work Done and 
Lower Your Operating Costs 


■ 


HEAVY-DUTY 







POWER TO FIT YOUR NEED... 

Faced with high production costs and a tight market for farm 
products, your best solution of this problem is to transfer more 
of the work-load to efficiently mechanized equipment. This 
should be done on a basis that will let you lower your oper¬ 
ating costs and, at the same time, increase the productive ca¬ 
pacity of your land and labor. Wisconsin Engines can help 
you do this. 

POWER TO FIT THE MACHINE 

The farm equipment manufacturer can select exactly the right 
size Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines to fit his machines, without 
power waste, because these engines come in a full range of 
sizes, from 3 to 36 hp., to fit almost any farm equipment you 
can mention. And because Wisconsin Engines are very com¬ 
pact and light in weight, they fit the machine without the 
need for costly re-designing of the equipment itself. 

POWER TO FIT THE JOB 

No matter what kind of work your mechanized equipment is 
to do, or how tough it may be, a Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine 
fits the job. Every Wisconsin Engine, from the smallest to the 
largest, is of heavy-duty design and construction all the way 
through. For example, the drop-forged crankshaft runs on 
tapered roller bearings at BOTH ends — your best protection 
against bearing failure and expensive layups. 

POWER TO FIT THE WEATHER 

Because Wisconsin Engines are AIR-COOLED, you never have 
a cooling problem. Nothing to freeze in cold weather; no 
overheating in hot weather. The rotary type high tension 
outside Magneto has an Impulse Coupling for fast starts in 
any weather and is weather-sealed against dust and moisture. 


V-type 4-cyllnder 
models, 15 to 36 hp. 


Note how this Single Cylinder 
Wisconsin Engine fits the Bolens 
Ridemaster Tractor. 


This Massey-Harrls Pickup Baler 
shows how a Wisconsin Engine 
fits this important job. 


When the weather Is hot and 
dry, this Wisconsin-powered Case 
Combine has no cooling problem. 


When you buy new farm equipment , be sure to specify 
“WISCONSIN ENGINE POWER”. Write for free copy of 
Bulletin No. 5-154 with condensed engine specifications. 


MOST It 

H.R HOURS 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 

~~' r f ** World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 

“ ** / MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


A 7691-224-B&W 

Sales and Service in Canada Supplied by these Distributors and their Dealers : 
EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS: WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 

CONSOLIDATED ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 

New Toronto. Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

J. CLARK & SON, LTD. BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LIMITED 

Fredericton, N.B. Calgary Lethbridge Edmonton 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. PACIFIC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Halifax, N.S. 52 East Cordova St. Vancouver 4, B.C. 

NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR &. EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LTD., St. John’s, Newfoundland 


PARTICIPATE 

in the 

TREMENDOUS INDUSTRIAL and NATURAL RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT OF SASKATCHEWAN 

★ SOUND INDUSTRIALS ★ URANIUM 

★ OIL SPECULATIVES ★ MUTUAL FUNDS 

For information , without obligation, fill in and mail the attached coupon. 
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The Dynamite 
Horse 

Continued from page 8 

fence in front of the grandstand. The 
lad wheeled his pony on the proper 
side, then threw. When the loop 
settled over the calf’s head, the ex¬ 
perienced horse reared back to tighten 
the lasso. Jim jumped off and ran 
along the rope, keeping on the ten¬ 
sion. The small dogie recovered from 
the spill just as the boy sought to put 
a half-hitch around its legs. Kicking 
wildly, the calf spoiled the first try, 
Jim slapped it down and looped the 
rope again, this time securing the tie. 
He completed the second hitch and 
stood up, both hands raised to signify 
he was finished. But the time-limit 
horn blew just as his hands flashed up. 

After releasing the calf, Jim rode 
back to the arena. Hoot Downs put 
his rope on an animal before it took 
five jumps, then skilfully tied it tight. 
A loud roar of approval came from 
the stands. 

Jim thought, with some bitterness: 
“They never cheer that way for an 
Indian.” 

Then he admitted with rueful 
honesty that he hadn’t shown the 
crowd anything to cheer. Ah, but— 
cheers did not matter; prizes counted 
most, this time. Jim remembered the 
short and gasping breaths of his 
father, the seamed face stoically con¬ 
cealing his pain. Abruptly the boy 
crossed over to stare again at the 
Dynamite horse. Fox-tail hurried after 
him. 

“Money is not worth the risk of 
broken bones,” the uncle declared. 

Jim re-read the placard. A hundred 
dollars was offered to anyone who 
stayed on the bronc’s back for thirty 
seconds. 

“Notice something else,” the uncle 
pointed a bony finger. “To get a 
chance at the prize, one must pay a 
ten dollar fee. Pah!” 

T HE youngster won second place 
in the steer-riding contest, a tough 
ride which many cowboys did not 
enter. Hoot stayed out of that event, 
but Wally Gillespie entered and took 
first place. 

“You had the wilder animal, fella,” 
Gillespie said as he and Jim collected 
their credits. “Mine was a show-off 
jumper, but he didn’t rough me up 
like yours.” 

“It didn’t hurt,” Jim answered. 
“Glad you won, Mister.” 

“Well, it all helps pay for groceries,” 
smiled Wally. 

Fox-tail and the young Indians 
crowded close when the boy returned 
to their group. 

“The prize is ten dollars,” an¬ 
nounced Uncle, reading the rodeo 
poster. “Even if not a cent had been 
won, you made a good ride. You are 
learning fast, At-toos.” 

“Ten dollars?” Jim repeated, glanc¬ 
ing toward Dynamite. 

“Ai!” wailed Fox-tail. “Don’t throw 
it away!” 

Jim said: “Riding is the best thing 
I do, and this you know.” 

The boy left his friends to study 
the wild bronc at closer range. Jim 
Arrow had heard rumors about the 
powerful brute. Happy Hogan, the 
owner, rented a string of buckers to 


stampede officials and was granted the 
extra concession of featuring Dyna¬ 
mite the Terrible at every show. His 
offer of a hundred dollar prize for a 
thirty-second ride had been collected 
but rarely, while Hogan made money 
on the ten dollar entry fee. Some cow¬ 
boys who had tried to tame the 
stallion were still in hospital, while a 
few had been so badly crippled that 
they would never ride in any rodeo 
again. All this Jim knew, yet he con¬ 
tinued to stare in fascination at the 
big bronc. 

“He’s bad medicine, fella,” Wally 
Gillespie said, coming to pick up his 
fancy saddle. “I tried him, once.” 

“Did you win?” 

“Not me, fella. It was last year, 
when Hogan first put the brute on 
the circuit. And when I hit the dirt, 
the bronc tried to stomp me.” 

“Well-” 

Wally glanced at the slight youth 
and said, in a kindly way: “What you 
do is your own business, but just 
thought I’d mention that this horse 
plays wicked.” 

“We could use a hundred dollars,” 
Jim Arrow said slowly, then added. 
“But it isn’t only the money. I felt fear 
when that first steer nearly hooked 
me and Hoot Downs called me a 
coward. This wild bronc could help me 
prove to myself that Hoot is wrong.” 

Gillespie eased the saddle onto the 
ground. He unbuttoned a shirt cuff, 
rolled up the sleeve to reveal a long 
white scar on his forearm. 

“I got another on my leg, too. Both 
times, and lots o’ times since, I was 
frightened plenty. So don’t go fretting 
over being scared, fella.” 

Happy Hogan bustled close, a big 
cigar cocked jauntily from his lips. 
The prosperous rodeo rancher re¬ 
moved the cigar and pointed it at the 
stallion. 

“Going to try again, Wally?” 

“Nope,” the cowboy picked up his 
saddle. “And you know how I feel 
about Dynamite. A mean horse like 
him should be barred from the rodeos. 
He will be, too, soon’s he kills some 
poor guy.” 

Hogan started to protest, then 
shrugged and glanced at -the young 
Indian. 

“How about you, kid? You showed 
us a fine ride on that beef a couple 
minutes ago when you copped second 
prize. Wanna try for big money?” 

Before Jim could reply, Fox-tail 
called him to team up with Charley 
and Tom Beaver for the wild-pony- 
contest. It was a three-man job, each 
team given a haltered pony and ex¬ 
pected to hold the ranting animal 



“Any complaints about how Vm doing 
it this time?” 
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long enough to cinch on a saddle, 
then one cowboy had to mount and 
ride for five seconds. The Indians 
finished third in this event, all being 
light-weight youngsters and finding it 
difficult to snub down their snorting 
bronc. Jim, who did the saddling and 
riding, was pleased when they quali¬ 
fied for a prize. 

“Five dollars each,” Fox-tail told 
them, consulting his papers. “You are 
doing well, my children.” 

I T was now time for the second 
round of bronc riding. Jim had 
flunked out of the winning brackets 
on the first try, drawing a slow horse 
that did not put on a bucking show. 
He paid another entry fee, tbis time 
allotted a bucker named Jack Rabbit. 
Jim knew he had a good horse as the 
gate swung wide and Rabbit jumped 
into the clear. It reared high and 
swapped ends, kicking up its heels. 
Then it pranced around in a fast circle 
of high jumps, spectacular to watch 
but easy on the rider. Jim was still 
fanning his hat when the time-horn 
blew and safety riders closed in. He 
felt sure about winning money for the 
ride until he saw the sky-rocketing 
display put on by other contestants. 

“Hoot Downs first,” rasped the loud¬ 
speaker. “Wally Gillespie second, and 
Matty Martin third.” 

“Too bad,” Fox-tail sympathized. 
“But you’ll get another chance on the 


final bronc draw, and may still earn 
something.” 

“Listen!” 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,” boomed 
the amplifier. “Your special attention, 
please. I am turning over this micro¬ 
phone to Happy Hogan, owner of the 
famous bronc called Dynamite the 
Terrible. Here you are, Happy 
Hogan . . .” 

The band played a fanfare, coached 
for the occasion by the astute Mr. 
Hogan. He was an experienced show¬ 
man, eloquently whipping up the 
crowd’s interest in the dangerous stal¬ 
lion. He was sure they wanted to see 
the spectacular bucker in action, but 
— thus far, Hogan admitted, there 
had been no volunteers for the job of 
riding the bronc. Was there any brave 
cowboy among the contestants, today, 
wishing to earn a hundred dollars? 
Thirty seconds wasn’t a long time, 
boys—he was offering good wages, 
better than three dollars a second to 
the man who could ride Dynamite. 
Now, he was asking to hear from 
someone willing to put on a real ride, 
on the wild bronc. 

Jim Arrow joined the group gather¬ 
ing around the special trailer The 
stallion shrilled out a defiant neigh as 
the men clustered near. 

“Not for me,” said Matty Martin. 

“I could sure use the money,” 
stated Joe Lafitte, “but not today, 
thanks.” 

Hoot Downs said loudly: “I col¬ 


lected a hundred smackers from 
Hogan last season, which bars me 
from getting a second chance. Dyna¬ 
mite’s a bad horse, but he can be 
ridden.” 

There was a short silence among 
the riders, while Hogan harangued 
the grandstand again. Then a cowboy 
muttered: “Yeah, he can be ridden 
—if you’re good and lucky.” 

Downs said: “Well, I wasn’t lucky.” 

Joe Lafitte spat expressively. “Okay, 
so you’re a good rider, Downs — but 
remember this: Dynamite’s a worse 
horse today than when you rode him 
last year. He’s in better shape and 
he’s more experienced.” 

The speaker boomed again. Happy 
Hogan pleaded with the cowboys to 
give the grandstand people a special 
thrill. Who would ride Dynamite and 
win a hundred? 

H OOT pointed a finger at Jim 
Arrow, his grin wide as he said: 
“How about you, Indian? How’s about 
showing us a money ride?” 

“No!” said Fox-tail. 

Wally Gillespie murmured: “Lay 
off, Hoot.” 

“Aw, I just want to see a little fun,” 
Downs retorted. “How about it, 
Niche? Or did that big steer scare all 
the spunk outta you today?” 

Jim shrugged off his uncle’s hand. 
“It is not because I am being dared, 
but because of my own wish. I would 
like to try a ride on Dynamite.” 
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The other Indians burst into a chat¬ 
ter of sibilant Cree, protesting then- 
friend’s decision. Happy Hogan hur¬ 
riedly announced that a rider had 
volunteered: “Jim Arrow from the 
Prairie Reserve. Give him a hand, 
folks—a big hand! And everybody con¬ 
cerned must understand, please, that 
neither Hogan himself nor the rodeo 
management assumes any responsi¬ 
bility for injuries the horse inflicts 
on this or any other contestant. 
Agreed? Now, then, folks: you are 
about to see a real wild horse in 
action, with Jim Arrow up.” 

Hogan left the microphone and 
stepped down. He pocketed Jim’s ten 
dollar entry fee, then warned the 
other cowboys to get clear of the 
arena to avoid being hurt. 

“You’re a fine one to worry about 
hurting people,” Wally said, in a 
meaningful way. 

Happy Hogan flushed red, turning 
away from Gillespie’s accusing stare 
to quickly announce: 

“I’ll saddle him for you. He’s quiet 
as a kitten—that is, until a man tries 
to ride him. Come along, Dynamite.” 

The stallion led out of the trailer 
willingly enough, behaving like a 
well-trained work horse except for the 
wildly rolling eyes and quivering 
nostrils. Hogan backed the bucker 
into a saddling shute, closed the gate, 
then expertly cinched on a saddle 
under the watchful eyes of the shute- 
judges. 
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“This is gonna be good,” gloated 
Hoot, climbing to the top log for a 
better view. 

Joe Lafitte spat again. 

“I’m remembering my friend Bar¬ 
ney and his bust hip. You seem to be 
on the horse’s side. Downs. Personally, 
I’m pulling for the kid.” 

There was a muttering of approval 
from others. Hoot Downs continued 
to grin widely and announced once 
again that a good rider could stay 
aboard Dynamite if he knew how to 
ride. 

“Yeah,” said Wally Gillespie. “You 
told us before, Hoot—you once rode 
him.” 

Happy Hogan was still red of face, 
fully aware of all the by-play around 
him and sensing the hostility of a large 
group of the watching cowboys. He 
tucked in the last fold of strap through 
the cinch-ring and glanced quickly 
around at Jim. 

“You all set, youngster?” 

Jim nodded. Fox-tail’s hand pressed 
his shoulder briefly as Charley Tail- 
pine and the other Indians gave him 
a good luck wish. The boy climbed 
the sides of the shute, perched a 
moment on the top rail, then quickly 
slid his legs down to straddle the 
smooth saddle. 

“Now!” yelled Hogan. 

“Eeeeeeeehhhhhhh!” screamed the 
stallion, half stumbling in wild eager¬ 
ness to clear the shute. 

J IM felt the terrific surge of power 
under him. The first jump took 
the horse and rider a dozen feet from 
the gate, then Dynamite reared high 
and pawed the air with threshing 


front hoofs. Jim leaned toward the 
animal’s neck to hold his balance, 
dodging sideways as the bony head 
jerked viciously back and nearly 
struck him. Swiftly the horse came 
down, squealing as it hit the ground. 
Jim started to shift his weight, expect¬ 
ing a reverse buck. But up went 
Dynamite’s head again, another per¬ 
pendicular dance on the hind legs. 
One of Jim’s boots lost the stirrup. He 
fought desperately to stay aboard, 
knowing that he was on a horse who 
made all other broncs seem tame. 

The stallion twisted wickedly, bar¬ 
ing its teeth in hatred, trying to loosen 
the human leech on its back. Down 
slammed the front hoofs, then the big 
horse lurched sideways with a sud¬ 
denness that nearly toppled Jim. The 
bronc plunged around in a stiff-legged 
series of choppy bucks with his back 
arched like a bent bow. Jim had found 
the missing stirrup and was firmly 
seated, but every jump shook him 
painfully. He rocked forward and 
back, his body jerking violently with 
the speed of the bucker’s action. He 
managed to keep his knees tightly 
wedged, while his right hand fanned 
his hat in cowboy style. 

Dimly, as from a great distance, he 
heard the grandstand crowd roaring 
out a wild and excited cheer—again, a 
bitter thought came fleetingly: surely 
they wouldn’t cheer an Indian? Prob¬ 
ably they were applauding the horse, 
like Hoot Downs. 

It didn’t matter. Nothing mattered 
now, but staying aboard. He forgot the 
crowd, nor did he notice Wally Gil¬ 
lespie, mounted on his trained pony 
and circling warily, ready to act as 


safety rider to protect him. Happy 
Hogan on another horse was also act¬ 
ing as safety man. Old Fox-tail had 
climbed aboard Jim’s own horse, his 
dark eyes sombre as he watched his 
nephew’s ride. 

“There will be two sick men in the 
At-toos home,” he muttered as he 



“She broke the yard record for not 
laying!” 

rode out near Gillespie. “Unless the 
Good Manitou is kind today!” 

Dynamite stopped the rocking-chair 
bucks, putting his big head down 
close to the ground and grunting as 
the hind heels kicked skywards. Jim 
slammed hard against the horn of the 
saddle. And just when it seemed pos¬ 
sible that the horse was going to 
sprawl head first, the squealing stal¬ 
lion bounced back to all fours, then 
reversed the rearing. When, the hoofs 
jolted to earth again, the big body 
whirled in a fast spin that all but 
toppled Jim. 


The boy did come right out of the 
saddle a second later, by his own 
volition. The stallion lost footing and 
crashed earthwards on its side. Jim 
had barely time to shake loose from 
the stirrups and land on his feet, sav¬ 
ing himself from being cruelly crushed 
under the wildly rolling horse. When 
the bronc started to rise, Jim vaulted 
into the saddle again as Hogan yelled 
to the judges: 

“Dock his time—dock his time!” 

A LONG cheer roared from the 
stands, acclaiming the boy’s skill. 
They started to chant. “Jim! Jim! Jim!” 
They were on the rider’s side, this 
time. 

Happy Hogan let his cigar fall from 
his lips. He began yelling with the 
crowd: “Jim! Jim!” 

The boy found the stirrups just as 
Dynamite tried a new trick. The 
bucker made a cork-screw turn in a 
short circle, now on one side and 
whirling around to reverse the action. 
Jim saw the ground as a confused 
blur of motion. His teeth snapped 
shut as the bronc came down 
stiff-legged. The youngster pitched 
forward when Dynamite tried a gal¬ 
loping charge and a crashing stop. 
Then the hind hoofs went up, kicking 
at the sun. In a swift plunge almost 
in mid-air, the stallion reared the 
other way. Jim banged his head 
against the hard muscles of the 
bucker’s neck. His nose took the force 
of the blow, causing a rush of un¬ 
bidden tears. 

Again the horse looped over in a 
great leap, starting side-winder tactics 
that threatened to spill both horse and 
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rider onto the ground. Jim tried to 
clear his watery eyes, but at that 
instant the bronc put all its weight 
onto the front hoofs. The boy snapped 
forward as though his body had been 
an uncoiling whip. 

Dynamite felt the rider’s knees 
slacken, and screamed in triumph, 
plunging around in a hump-backed 
dance. Frantically the boy sought to 
put more weight on the stirrups, fight¬ 
ing to keep his balance. 

Another long roar came from the 
grandstand, shouting his name. There 
was a tight tension on all the spec¬ 
tators. Right from the first they had 
realized this was no ordinary bronc 
ride. Dynamite’s savagery emphasized 
the boy’s peril. A crowd thrills to 
danger, and the watchers were now 
standing on their seats as they cheered 
the rider’s ordeal. 

“It must be time!” Jim gasped. 
Then he forgot time, fighting to hold 
on as the brute reversed to the swoop¬ 
ing stiff-legged jumps that jolted his 
spine. 

The lad had taken some terrible 
punishment during those long, long 
seconds. The stallion was tiring too, 
but there was still a lot of fight left 
in the powerful bay. Jim felt the great 
body plunge forward, pivot and rear. 
This time he was not fast enough in 
shifting weight. He pitched over the 
high cantle, almost clearing the 
saddle. In a last frenzied effort to stay 
aboard, Jim wrapped his arms around 
the animal’s neck.. The stallion shrilled 
its rage, giving itself a tremendous 
shake as it reared backwards. Jim’s 
grip loosened. He sailed through 
space, then hit the ground with a 
breathless crash. 

Instantly Dynamite whirled to at¬ 
tack, teeth bared and front hoofs 
rising to strike. Jim caught a glimpse 
of those descending hoofs and rolled 
sideways. He forced himself to keep 
on rolling as the infuriated horse, 
intent on trampling him, came on. 

Hogan shouted: “Quiet, Dynamite 
—quiet!” 

I T was Wally’s horse that cut be¬ 
tween the boy and the raging 
stallion. Old Fox-tail spurred close to 
the fallen rider and flung himself from 
the saddle to stand protectively over 
his nephew. Hogan’s shout sounded 
again. This time the bronc obeyed, 
standing docile as its master closed in. 

Fox-tail hoisted Jim to his feet. 
“Did the horn blow?” 

Jim did not realize he had shouted 
the question, nor that he was close to 
the corrals where the watching cow¬ 
boys were perched on the logs. Hoot 
Downs uttered a derisive laugh as he 
jumped down. 



“Take it easy, Pop — You've got all the 
time in the world,” 


“It didn’t blow, At-toos,” Fox-tail 
sadly answered. “You lost.” 

Wally Gillespie swung off his horse. 

“You gave us a grand ride, Jim— 
the best I’ve seen yet.” 

The boy turned, waving a hand at 
Dynamite. It was almost a salute to 
the victor, without enmity or'remorse. 
The crowd tensely still for a moment, 
fearful that the rider was injured, 
now, seeing his wave, roared out 
cheer after' cheer and chanted his 
name. “Jim! Jim Arrow!” 

Jim took a step, then stumbled from 
sheer exhaustion. Again Hoot’s laugh- 
sounded. The boy brushed the sweat 
from his eyes, staring across at Downs. 
Suddenly there was the flaring 
menace of a fight. 

“I may not be as good a rider as 
you,” Jim panted, “but you can take 
back your coward talk, right now!” 

“I’ll side him on that, Hoot,” Gil¬ 
lespie said. 

“Me too!” yelled Joe Lafitte. 

Within seconds the cowboys were 
solidly lined up alongside the weary 
lad and Hoot Downs stood alone. 

“Wait,” boomed Happy Hogan. He 
quickly snubbed Dynamite to his 
saddle horse and strode between the 
two hostile factions. Showman that he 
was, intuition prompted Hogan 1 to 
pull a fat wallet from his pocket and 
start counting out a hundred dollars. 

“You won the prize, kid—fair and 
square, you won it! The horn didn’t 
blow because I told the judges to 
count out that time you jumped off 
Dynamite when he rolled. The way 
I see it now, that wasn’t your fault 
and I’m willing to count it as riding 
time. My stop-watch shows you fought 
Dynamite for thirty seconds in all, so 
here’s the prize. 

Hogan handed the money to Jim, 
then raised his voice again. 

“Listen, everybody! That was Dyna¬ 
mite’s last ride! As you all know, he’s 
become too dangerous for the circuit. 
He nearly killed Barney Glass last 
week, and he sure tried to kill Jim 
today. So I’m putting Dynamite out 
to range from now on.” 

Happy Hogan beamed at the cheer¬ 
ing cowboys, then turned and bel¬ 
lowed: 

“As for you, Downs—if you don’t 
apologize for razing young Jim here, 
you’re going to have to fight me and 
every cowboy on the grounds. Ain’t 
that so, gang?” 

There was a shout of confirmation. 
Hoot Downs looked smaller than his 
usual stature, right then. He managed 
a lop-sided sort of smile, then grudg¬ 
ingly said: 

“Sorry I plagued you, kid—it was 
a good ride.” 

The rodeo went on while Gillespie 
and old Fox-tail steadied the ex¬ 
hausted boy, walking him over to the 
fence where he could stretch out on a 
blanket. 

Fox-tail looking down upon him 
said: “When I tell your father about 
this day, it’ll do him more good than 
medicine.” 

Wally hunkered down next to Jim 
and quietly asked: 

“Feel okay inside now, fella?” 

Jim Arrow had known fear on 
Dynamite’s back. He knew there 
would be many more times when he’d 
experience that same clammy sensa¬ 
tion. Yet somehow, he was no longer 
afraid. So he smiled at his friend and 
murmured: 

“Okay, inside and out.” 
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when you drive a 1954 Dodge. 

Feel how the steadier , softer , more level Dodge ride takes you over ariy road 
in big-car luxury . . . how this finer, smoother Dodge hugs the highway and 
takes the curves in stride. Here's big-car stability that makes long trips less 
tiring. 

And if you've never driven a Dodge before, you'll be amazed at the comfort of 
chair-high seating—which also allows you an unobstructed view of the road — 
wonderfully safe all-round vision and the eager response of the famous 
dependable Dodge engine. 

Road-test the 1954 Dodge—discover the difference for yourself. 



GET NO-SHIFT DRIVING WITH HY-DRIVE 

Dodge offers the lowest priced and simplest 
no-shift driving you can obtain—you just shift 
into high and go. Here’s a feature which will 
keep your car “young” for many years —make 
it worth more at any time. 



ADD FULL POWER STEERING FOR 
EFFORTLESS STEERING AND PARKING 

All driving becomes easier and safer when 
you add Full Power Steering, now available 
on all Dodge models at moderate cost. 


SEE THEM TODAY AT YOUR DODGE-DESOTO DEALER'S 


. TTttWi Ckj C&U wt/ A DODGE 
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Selection from the Record 

O each and every one, best wishes for a good 
New Year! 

We have had the usual year-end sessions, 
when news-writers, editors, radio commentators, 
leading statesmen and other special speakers re¬ 
viewed for us the record of the old year. The factual 
summary was liberally interspersed with statistics— 
but how quickly we forget them. Sometimes we 
were surprised at the listing of the main events. 
They seem so remote now, that they might well have 
happened long ere 1953 began. Efforts to interpret 
and extract the meaning may have held our quiet 
and undivided attention at the time but soon we 
are caught up in the whirl of the business of living 
and completely absorbed by it. 

The wild bells have rung in the New. We have 
heard them, if only via radio and we have looked 
out upon our own sector of winter sky and perhaps 
reflected upon the mystery of the New. It is a road 
yet to be travelled. The Old has seen the setting-up 
of some unfamiliar signposts. We should heed these 
and use as guidance in habits of thought and 
direction of interests. Canada stands at a remark¬ 
able place in her history. Most Canadians would be 
surprised at the amount of interest taken through¬ 
out the world in her development; at the thought 
that to many ours is the “romantic country of the 
century” the “dream-homeland” to many in other 
less fortunate, overcrowded nations. 

From the summaries and the “lists” of the old 
year we may select the trivial or the significant. 
Some will clip the press items, listing the ten best 
movies of 1953, promising themselves to view these 
when they come to town. Good plays, pictures and 
books minister to the spirit as well as entertain, and 
call for a portion of our budget and time. Others 
will have a fresh batch of clippings about leading 
personalities, accomplishments of business or insti¬ 
tutions and resolve to learn more about these sub¬ 
jects in the year that lies ahead. These concern real 
people, actual events or results obtained. They 
portray Canadian life and thought. 

If you are the kind of person who keeps a pencil 
and notebook close at hand, when listening to radio 
programs, you will have further jottings concerning 
sources of information or inspiration to help you 
with your work and interests. Thanks to press and 
radio, we have a wide range of acquaintance with 
what is new and good today. After hearing or read¬ 
ing competent critics and commentators we may 
select what is best suited to our needs or desires. 

“To know what you like is the beginning of all 
-wisdom and of old age. Youth is experimental. The 
essence and charm of that unquiet epoch of ignor¬ 
ance of self as well as ignorance of life,” was written 
by Robert Louis Stevenson as were also the follow¬ 
ing—but unconnected items: 

“Some people swallow the universe like a pill; 
they travel through the world, like smiling images 
pushed from behind.” 

“To know what you prefer, instead of humbly 
saying Amen to what the world tells you you ought 
to prefer, is to have kept your soul alive.” 

“Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come before 
all morality; they are the perfect duties ... If your 
morals make you dreary, depend upon it they are 
wrong. I do not say ‘give them up’ for they may be 
all you have; but conceal them like a vice, lest they 
should spoil the lives of better and simpler people.” 

Kernels Gleaned 

OW a plea is entered for keeping, what may 
be to some perhaps a novel kind of a yearly 
record. The selection will vary as personal in¬ 
clinations and tastes differ. Yours will likely differ 
greatly from mine. Some people find pleasure in 
keeping diaries of daily happenings; some keep a 
day-by-day record of the weather or of the dates 
and circumstances connected with the seedtime and 
harvest of garden and field crops. Each finds his or 
her own particular delight in re-reading and re- 


On keeping notes of thoughts treasured 
from the passing years which serve to 
warm the heart and refresh the spirit. 
It becomes a personal record in com¬ 
munication of kindred minds, marking 
growth of understanding 

by AMY J. ROE 

telling of those items at the close of the year or as 
the corresponding season rolls round in following 
years. 

Why not keep a list of books you have read in a 
year—and notes of the theme and notations of the 
best passages, the most significant ideas? 

A friend, noted for an outstanding contribution 
to his chosen field of medicine, told me that he 
always carried a little notebook in his pocket. In it 
he listed titles of books which might be recom- 

Whete a Poem Seams 

Soft syllables 

Along the twigs of thought. 

Like tiny birds 
Prepare for flight. 

How far 

From the mind’s cover 
Will they soar? 

Through what uncharted 
Airways? 

To what shore? 

Where ends a word 
A poem begins. 

—Effie Butler. 

Quiet T/tt H(jS 

I have found peace in quiet things. 

In flowers against a wall. 

In crimson jellies on a sill, 

And bonfire smoke in fall. 

I have found peace at hour of dawn. 

Before the birds awake. 

In sunset glow beyond the hill. 

And dusk upon a lake. 

I have found peace in shadowed rooms. 
Where children lay in rest, 

Peace, and knowledge, deep and true. 

That quiet things are best. 

—Beulah Fenderson Smith. 

Design jjol Wintei 

The pattern of bare branches on a sky 
Of winter blue is that unreckoned part 
Of craftsmanship which answers human why 
Not with the mind, but deeply in the heart. 

—Gilean Douglas. 

mended to him during a chat with friends, recom¬ 
mended by a speaker at a public meeting or dinner, 
referred to in a review. He had the list handy and 
when the opportunity came to visit a bookshop, to 
select a book to while away a tedious journey, he 
knew exactly what he wanted to read, the author’s 
and publisher’s name. He had the name of the per¬ 
son who recommended it—and for what reason. 

Over a period of some years past I have kept 
several notebooks, rather too bulky to carry about 
in which I have entered interesting items about 
books and authors. I have made notes about their 
personalities, philosophy, apt expressions, poems, 
ideas about other writers’ works. The idea is not 
original. 


“I would advise you to read with pen in hand and 
enter into a little book short hints of what you find 
may be useful.” Benjamin Franklin. 

“Books we are told, propose to instruct or amuse. 
Indeed! The true antithesis to knowledge is not 
pleasure but power. All that is literature seeks to 
communicate power; all that is not literature to 
communicate knowledge.” Thomas de Quincy in 
Letters to a Young Man. 

From an American thinker, quoted by John 
Dewey: “Faith is the tendency to action.” 

And from David Seabury, lecturer and author of 
several books: Unmasking Our Minds; Keep Your 
Wits; Growing Into Life; What Makes Us Seem So 
Queer, some unconnected quotations from How To 
Worry Successfully, published by Little Brown and 
Co., 1938. 

“People do not brood so constantly because of 
material pressure as from inner discontent . . . The 
saddest aspect of worry is that people do not actu¬ 
ally think. They fret.” 

“Do not wait in body while fussing in mind. Put 
the matter to rest actually and utterly. Never 
approach it until you are refreshed enough to think 
about it with intelligence. Never let yourself be 
driven. If anything presses imitate the noble donkey. 
If someone thereupon calls you stubborn, remind 
him that horses die in 20 years; the donkey lives 
nigh to a century. It is better to be an ass than a 
dead burden bearer. No one weeps at the funeral 
of a slave.” 

“Great athletes need a ‘moment of pause’ to see 
how to make a play. Even in rapid action they 
wait an instant to collect themselves. In that second 
they decide swiftly but quietly what to do. All of 
us need this same ‘moment’ of pause before 
we make an effort, particularly in troublesome 
situations.” 

“Losing one’s head in a crisis is an ancient weak¬ 
ness of man.” 

“There is an average ratio of error in all conduct. 
Why should you escape it, or blame yourself because 
you sometimes fail. The normal achievement score 
of good thinking and efficient action is in the region 
of 60 per cent of man’s attempts. He fails often. 
Error is inevitable, foolish conduct probable, unwise 
decisions certain . . . accept your frailty and you 
will fail less often than when trying to be an auto¬ 
matic saint.” 

“None rises over events who does not bring to 
them extraordinary desire. There is no pleasure in 
living save as we search for a Grail, no glory in little 
problems unless we bring to them the atmosphere 
of mighty accomplishment . . .” 

“Trouble is the womb in which the soul is born. 
It is the agitator of your endeavor, the creator of 
your spiritual grace. It stirs the mind, polishes the 
wits, stimulates the emotions. It is the tonic of 
destiny for the maturing personality.” 

Almost it seems that these thoughts answer a 
question raised by Alice Deur Miller in her book 
“Green Isle”—(notes 1930): “Strangely enough there 
is nowhere the average person can learn to live his 
daily life. Children are taught Latin nnd astronomy, 
but no school or college tells them how to clear their 
minds for a decision, how to tell certain psy¬ 
chological or even psychopathic types and how to 
deal with them; how, for many individuals to draw 
the line between idleness and serenity, between 
overwork and the fullness of life, between sweet 
charity and being every man’s dupe. Everyone needs 
instruction, something halfway between religious 
precepts and practical talks to salesmen. Women 
need it particularly, for they do not, as early as 
men do, have the experience of the business world.” 

Whether we read to gain knowledge or power to 
understand life, the world about us or the workings 
of the human mind, the cherishing and re-reading 
of thoughts of other minds can warm our hearts, 
refresh our mind and spirit. No one else can make 
the record or list for us. It must be of our own 
gathering. 
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The saga of a little house, that had a special place in our 
affections—something of the trials and tribulations of 
the expectant, waiting period—the long and hazardous 
trek from the short grass country until it was set down 
on its foundation on our own land 

by MARJORIE K. STYLES 


T HERE are many thousands of 
houses in Alberta. I have lived 
in quite a few of them, myself. 
But there is one little house that stands 
out from all the others. It is the house 
we planned and built before my hus¬ 
band and I were married, into which 
I moved as a bride. It has a special 
place in my affections. 

Through its broken windows, for 
three successive years we had watched 
as hailstones smashed our crop into the 
ground. For the four following years 
we had viewed the devastation 
wrought by drought and grasshoppers, 
when even the leaves had been strip¬ 
ped from the caragana shelterbelt. 
But through all this that little house 
sheltered our growing family and kept 
intact for us a measure of self respect. 
When at last we deserted the short 
grass country for what we hoped were 
greener fields, it seemed as if in leav¬ 
ing our little house behind, we were 
deserting our own flesh and blood. 

Eight years followed. Eight years of 
hailed crops; discouragingly low prices 
for farm produce; of time spent in 
building up run-down, rented farms 
with shabby buildings. We made do 
the best we could in houses without 
cement foundations, brick chimneys 
and ordinary conveniences. All 'the 
while our little house stood vacant, 
waiting and beckoning to us from the 
east country. 

At last the time came, when we 
owned a farm of our own again. Now 
we could bring our house home. True, 
some 230 miles lay between our 
present location and our homestead in 
the short grass country! The Red Deer 
River with its steep banks had to be 
crossed. But what of that? Houses, 
bigger than ours had been moved—and 
for greater distances, too. We knew of 
a two-storey house, which had been 
moved from Hanna, Alberta, to Sas¬ 
katchewan, and of another which had 
been moved from Alsask, Saskatche¬ 
wan, to Cremona, near the foothills. 

For six years past, we had seen men 
with moving equipment, buying 
houses similar to ours, in the short 
grass country and move them into 
some war-booming center. They would 
then slap on an exterior coat of stucco, 
install electric lights and rent the 
house. The investment paid off in one 
year and the rest was clear profit. 

W ITH the confidence of chil¬ 
dren, we wrote to two profes¬ 
sional long-distance movers. By return 
mail, one of them answered our query. 
He would be glad to handle the job 
but it would take a little time to scout 
out the route. We gave him the green 
light, then waited, waited and waited. 
Finally in answer to. our anxious 
queries, he said that he had changed 
his mind about scouting out the route 
. . . but if my husband would use his 
car, the mover would go along and 
advise him. This was during the days 
of gasoline rationing, when a bona 
fide trucker could get additional 
coupons, whereas a farmer seeking 
such would probably be denied. Our 
need was so urgent, my husband 
agreed to the condition. 

The children and I cheerfully agreed 
to look after the stock, while he was 


away, although it meant feeding 40 
head of cattle, 30 pigs and milking six 
cows. As a family we were one, pre¬ 
pared to do anything we could to get 
that house set down on our own acres.. 
An early cold spell set in the day my 
husband left. 

Five days passed and he had not 
returned. Two days, I thought, should 


suffice to map out the route. I decided 
that they must be bringing the house 
with them and commenced staring 
hopefully eastward in anticipation of 
its arrival. Nothing resembling a house 
appeared on the horizon. 

When my husband finally returned 
he had a tale to unfold — and one 
gasoline coupon left. We lived 15 


miles from town and it would be four 
months before new coupons would be 
issued. That trucker had literally taken 
him for a “ride.” When he had arrived 
to keep the appointment, he had found 
the trucker was indisposed. A full day 
was to pass before he was able to 
discuss business and another 24 hours 
before he was able to set out on the 


trip. Finally the house had been in¬ 
spected and measured and the moving 
route decided upon. 

One of the main considerations in 
moving a house is its shape. A long, 
narrow house, which is not too high, 
is much easier to move than a square 
house or one that is high in proportion 
to floor area. Ours was a storey-and-a- 


half house, 26 by 24 feet. It weighed 
an estimated 15 tons. It was evident 
that the trucker-mover liked it from 
the way he inspected it. Then came 
the time-worn approach, “You have a 
real nice little house there, friend. But 
it won’t pay you to move it . . . cost 
too much . . . tear it down. I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do. I’ll buy it . . . take it 
right off your hands. How much will 
you take for it?” 

The next mover contacted, Mr. L. P. 
Shumaker, of Dorothy, agreed to take 
on the job for a specified sum, which 
we considered quite reasonable. He 
said that he would have the house 
delivered by New Year’s Day, and 
would set it down on the foundation, 
without additional charge if it were 
ready. The foundation had not as yet 
been built as we intended, in event of 
our former house not being moved, to 
make a new house larger. 

We got busy at once. The day my 
husband and his helper started on the 
excavation for the basement, was the 
last warm day of the season. They 
kept on with the digging, making the 
eight-mile trip each way to our new 
farm daily, while the children and I 
did the home chores. The excavation 
was complete and the wooden frames 
built for the cement, before freeze-up. 

T HE weather turned bitterly cold, 
the day the cement was poured. We 
were not unduly alarmed as the lum¬ 
ber merchant in town had sold us some 
chloride, which he said would prevent 
the mixture from freezing. That night 
the temperature dropped to 30° below 
zero. Next morning that cement looked 
sick and so did we. In desperation my 
husband took some chunks of it to Cal¬ 
gary contractors, who were building a 
hospital in our town of Didsbury. The 
foreman kindly inspected it and gave it 
as his opinion that the chloride tended 
more to hasten the setting, rather than 
to prevent freezing. He judged it to be 
useless after such severe frost. He gave 
us one ray of hope, advising us to keep 
chunks of the cement in the house 
overnight. If, after thawing out, it 
did not disintegrate, the foundation 
might stand up. 

That was an anxious night for us. 
We frequently examined the chunks of 
cement, which we had brought in¬ 
doors. They seemed to be holding their 
shapes well. In the morning we found 
to our delight that it required a chisel 
to chip their hard surface. The cold 
spell continued. Now only four days 
remained before the appointed arrival 
of our house. My husband decided to 
complete the cement work. 

The contractor in town had advised 
us to heat both the sand and water, the 
latter to almost the boiling point. This 
entailed an enormous amount of work. 
Our neighbors rallied to our assistance. 
An old metal water trough was found, 
jacked up and a fire kept going under 
it to heat the gravel. Gasoline barrels, 
flanked by straw fires became the 
water-heaters. It kept one man busy 
tending the fires and another con¬ 
stantly stirring the gravel, while the 
rest of the crew mixed and poured the 
cement. At last the job was done. The 
men banked it over with manure to 



Anchored to platform 
of huge timbers, rid¬ 
ing a trailer truck, 
the house shotvn at 
6:00 a.m., the day 
after its arrival. 


In position by the 
foundation, heavy- 
duty jacks icere 
placed under each 
corner. By means of 
skids and rollers, the 
house was inched 
into place. 
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keep it from freezing. Today, eight 
years after, we have a firm foundation 
and a good basement. But the worry 
of those days! And the extra cost! We 
will not soon forget how we felt then. 

When the house did not arrive on 
the scheduled date, we telephoned the 
mover. He was in hospital, having 
been injured when a timber fell on 
him just as he had finished a previous 
job. His foreman told us that it would 
be two months before he would be 
able to work again. Winter had set in, 
in earnest. Drifting snow had closed 
prairie roads. The time factor now 
ceased to be important. Most reluct¬ 
antly we resigned ourselves to moving 


into the dilapidated old house on our 
new farm. 

Finally, came spring! The snow 
went and the roads dried. We began 
again to scan the east road for the 
approaching house. But no sign of it! 
When we contacted the mover he ex¬ 
plained that they were late with their 
season’s work. He would be unable to 
start on our job until May 24. He esti¬ 
mated that it would require four days. 
At the allotted time, I hopefully fixed 
up extra beds for the crew, cooked a 
ham and made pies. Still no sign of 
the house approaching! May dragged 
into June. 

Then one day we received word 


from the contractor. The job was more 
formidable than he expected. He 
would require another $100 in order 
to deliver the house. We offered to 
split the difference. On the telephone, 
he explained that it had been already 
moved to the river, and would be 
forded across the next day. That meant 
that it would arrive in three days’ time. 
Jubilantly we agreed to his terms. 

It started to rain that night but only 
a gentle downpour that should have 
warmed the heart of any farmer in the 
wheatlands. But the gentle rain be¬ 
came a deluge. The Red Deer rose 
steadily and menacingly. Our house 
freed from its norma] mooring, 
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stood at the mercy of the elements. 

June passed into July and July crept 
into August. To our now frantic en¬ 
quiries, the contractor said that we 
would just have to wait and let nature 
take her course. The river was still 
high, the house could not be moved 
until the water receded. One attempt 
had been made in June but they had 
got stuck halfway across. It had taken 
skilful maneuvering to pull it back¬ 
wards to safety. And he reminded us, 
that he wasn’t keeping his equipment 
tied up “just for fun.” 

The crossing was to be made near 
Dorothy, in the Drumheller Valley. 

(Please turn to page 57) 



DON’T MISS TEX-MADE’S 
10W COST LUXURY... 

Start saving now at 
WINTER WHITE EVENTS 
in Canada’s great stores 


“Now's the time to take 
Stock of your shelf—when 
lUll Winter White Events at 

l|fjl stores all over Canada are 

offering so many Tex- 
Made values, such mar- 
velous Tex-Made values,” 
says Joan Blanchard, home 
economist. "Your budget 
buys luxury in white sheets, loveliness in col- 
oured sheets, work-saving fitted sheets, Ibex 
and Downy-Tone blankets — all the famous, 
fabulous buys that make Tex-Made Canada’s 
guide to better living.” 





"It's always an event to spread on whites like these Tex- 
Made bright beauties! You’ll save on low-priced Select 
quality sheets with their amazing durability... Luxury qual¬ 
ity sheets blending comfort and strength... Combed Percales, 
so rugged for all their silky smoothness.” 


“Biggest saving's right here —in time and 
work! Tex-Made’s Fitted Sheets (select or luxury 
quality) adjust themselves to a smooth fit, with 
corners that slip right over the mattress. Never a 
wrinkle, never an ironing!” 


“Big Boys for little 
folks — warm, popular 
Warmsheet. Between 
these bunny-snug flan¬ 
nelette sheets tiny toes 
never feel a chill, what¬ 
ever the weather. 
Washes wonderfully... 
dries fast...needs no 
ironing! The blanket 
here is the famous 
striped Ibex.” 


CANADA LIVES BETTER . . . WITH 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 
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BRIGHT IDEAS 

FOR 

WINTER MENUS 


If the ketchup you buy does 
not have the recipe book 
attached, please write the 
H. J. Heinz Company of 
Canada Ltd., Dept. S.P., 
Leamington, Ontario. 



RED ROSE 
TEA 

is good tea 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


Quick Qieac) specials 

For lunch, supper or a snack they are flavorful, filling and nutritious 



Cranberry Bread 

1 c. fresh cran- % c. chopped wal- 
berries nuts 

1 c. sugar Rind of 1 orange 

3 c. flour 1 egg 

4 tsp. baking pow- 1 c. milk 

der 2 T. melted butter 

1 tsp. salt 

Put cranberries through food chopper; 
mix with Vi c. sugar. Sift and measure 
flour, add remaining sugar, baking powder 
and salt. Grate orange rind; chop nuts; 
add both to flour mixture. Beat eggs, 
combine with milk and melted butter. 
Add to flour mixture. Fold in cranberries. 
Bake in greased, wax paper lined loaf pan 
for 1 hour at 350° F. While loaf is still 
warm brush top with 2 T. corn syrup 
mixed with Vz tsp. almond extract. 

Banana Bread 

4 T. butter or 1 tsp. baking pow- 

shortening der 

1 c. brown sugar 1 tsp. soda 

1 egg 3 ripe bananas 

1% c. flour % c. chopped nuts 

Vz tsp. salt 

Cream butter and brown sugar. Add 
beaten egg and beat until light and 
fluffy. Sift flour, salt, baking powder and 
soda together twice. Mash ripe bananas 
with fork. Add alternately with flour to 
creamed mixture. Fold in pecans or other 
nuts. Pour into greased wax paper lined 
loaf pan. Bake 60 to 70 minutes at 325° F. 


Orange bread slices with cheese balls 
make a tempting afternoon snack. 


W HEN supper is a little on the 
light side round out the meal 
with a quick bread. Taste 
tempting and home made, it satisfies 
the appetites of a hungry family. And 
it is as healthful as it is delicious when 
made with the vitamin and mineral- 
rich ingredients, whole-grain flours, 
molasses, dried fruits, nuts, eggs and 
milk. 

Quick breads, made without yeast, 
are leavened with baking powder and 
soda. They are mixed and baked in a 
short time and may be served immedi¬ 
ately. Muffins and biscuits are almost 
always served hot. When baked in a 
loaf, however, they improve in flavor 
and ease of cutting if left for 24 hours. 

To prevent a quick bread loaf from 
cracking down the center let the batter 
stand in the pan for 20 minutes. This 
gives it a chance to rise before the top 
crust browns. It can then be baked for 
a shorter time in a 375° F. oven. 


Orange, Date and Nut Bread 

1 medium orange 1 egg, beaten 

% c. dates 2 c. flour 

% c. walnuts Vi tsp. salt 

2 T. butter % tsp. soda 

Vz c. hot water 2 tsp. baking 

% c. sugar powder 

Cut whole orange (peel and pulp). 
Squeeze slightly. Put orange sections, 
dates and nuts through food chopper. 
Add juice and chopped mixture to hot 
water and butter. Sift flour, salt, baking 
powder, soda and sugar; add to fruit mix¬ 
ture. Bake in greased loaf pan at 350° F. 
for 1% hours. Cool thoroughly before 
slicing. 


Raisin Loaf 

% c. shortening or 2 tsp. baking pow- 
butter der 

1 c. brown sugar Vz tsp. soda 

lVi c. water 1 tsp. cinnamon 

1% c. raisins % tsp. nutmeg 

2 c. flour Vi tsp. cloves 

% tsp. salt 1 tsp. vanilla 

Boil together for 3 minutes, butter, 
sugar, water and raisins. Cool. Sift flour, 
add salt, baking powder, soda, spices. Sift 
together twice. Gradually stir flour mix¬ 
ture into cooled mixture. Add vanilla. 
Bake 1 hour at 325° F. in greased wax 
paper lined loaf pan. Cover with alumi¬ 
num foil or other pan for 20 minutes of 
this baking time, to prevent loaf cracking 
at top. 

Date Cheese Bread 

1 c. chopped dates 1% c. flour 

1 tsp. soda 1 tsp. baking pow- 

1 c. boiling water der 

1 egg 2 T. melted 

% c. brown sugar shortening 
1 tsp. salt 1 c. grated ched- 

1 tsp. vanilla dar cheese 

Cut dates, place in bowl. Add soda and 
pour over boiling water. Let cool. Beat 
egg; add sugar gradually; add salt and 
vanilla. Combine with date mixture. 
Measure sifted flour, add baking powder, 
sift again. Add with melted shortening to 
date mixture. Fold in grated cheese. Bake 
in greased wax paper lined loaf pan 60 
to 70 minutes at 325° F. 


Graham Prune Bread 

% c. prunes 1 egg 

1 c. flour % c. graham flour 

Vz tsp. baking % c. prune juice 

powder % c. sour milk 

Vz tsp. salt 2 T. melted butter 

% tsp. soda Vz c. nuts 

Simmer prunes in water to cover; when 
tender, drain, saving liquid. Cut prunes in 
half, remove pits. Sift together sifted 
flour, baking powder, soda and salt. Stir 
in unsifted graham flour. Beat egg, blend 
sugar into egg mixture. Combine prune 
juice and' sour milk or buttermilk. Add to 
egg mixture alternately with dry ingredi¬ 
ents. Stir in prunes. Add melted butter 
and chopped nuts. Pour in loaf pan 8M 
by 4!i inches, lined with wax paper. Bake 
at 350° F. for 1 hour. The flavor is even 
better the second day. 


Fruit Nut Bread 

% c. dried apricots Vi c. shortening 

1 c. flour Vz c. brown sugar 

2 tsp. baking Vz c. dates 

powder Vz c. nuts 

Vz tsp. salt 1 egg 

1 c. whole wheat 1 c. milk 

flour 

Soak apricots in small amount of cold 
water for 1 hour. Sift flour, baking pow¬ 
der and salt. Stir in whole wheat flour, 
brown sugar, chopped nuts and dates. 
Chop apricots, add to dry ingredients. 
Beat egg well. Melt shortening, then cool. 
Add milk and beaten egg. Stir in dry 
ingredients. Bake in loaf pan at 350° F. 
for 1 hour. 
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• You can really take a bow when it’s your 
very own baking! And when they praise the 
sumptuous appearance of this lovely Magic 
cake ... wait till they taste the luscious golden 
goodness inside! 

Yes, for cakes that look glamorous ... and 
taste out-of-this-world ... bake them yourself 
with Magic. Dependable Magic Baking Powder 
makes them extra delicious, light" as a feather 
... protects those costly ingredients, too. Yet it 
costs less than 1$ per average baking! Get 
Magic today and use it in everything you bake! 


Bake it 

with MAGIC 
and serve it 
with pride! 


CHOCOLATE CREAM CAKE 


1 Vi cups sifted pastry flour 3 A cup fine granulated 
or 1 Vz cups sifted sugar 

alf-purpose flour 3 egg yolks, well 

2Vi tsps. Magic Baking beaten 

Powder 

Vi tsp. salt ’/a cup milk 

6 tbsps. butter or margarine Vi tsp. vanilla 

Grease two 8-inch round layer-cake pans and line 
bottoms with greased paper. Preheat oven to 375° 
(moderately hot). Sift flour. Magic Baking Powder and 
salt together 3 times. Cream butter or margarine; 
gradually blend in sugar; beat in well-beaten egg yolks. 
Measure milk and add vanilla. Add flour mixture to 
creamed mixture about a quarter at a time, alternating 
with three additions of milk and combining lightly 
after each addition. Turn into prepared pans. Bake in 
preheated oven 20 to 25 minutes. Fill and cover cold 
cake with 7-minute frosting; top with swirls of melted 
chocolate. 


Five penny-wise combination dishes that make tasty, satisfying winter meals, 





' JFadies... 

Here’s Special Work 

3 iN A 

)<# WEEK 


MAIL TODAY 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 

THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 
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basic Vce K^leam 

Varied to taste provides 
a popular dessert 

by SALLY MARTIN 

T O give variety to winter desserts I 
use a basic recipe. My ice cream 
recipe is so versatile that we could 
have a different variety of ice cream 
every day of the month. 

Ice cream is economical. If you 
haven’t whipping cream, canned milk 
that has been chilled to the freezing 
point, then whipped stiff, can be used. 
When cream tests 34 to 36 per cent 
butterfat it whips so very stiff that I 
beat in a half cup of ice cold milk. 
This makes an inexpensive less-fatten¬ 
ing dessert that is still light and 
digestible. 

In order to have cream and milk for 
the winter I can milk and cream for 
winter use. It is a good idea, too, for 
women who live in town and can’t get 
cream in the winter or who wish to 
take advantage of the, lower summer 
prices. I start about Christmas time 
and do 10 quarts of cream, 20 quarts 
of milk. 

The canning is easy. Fill sterilized 
jars within a half-inch of the top with 
the cooled milk or cream. Then, using 
new rubbers, screw tops down tightly, 
set in cold water and bring to a boil. 
Keep boiling for two hours. When the 
jars have cooled invert to test for leaks. 

Canned milk and cream seal well so 
do not need to be kept in the refrig¬ 
erator. Store them in a cool place. 

Basic Recipe 

% c. sugar 3 egg whites 

% c. water Pinch salt 

1 pt. whipped 1 tsp. vanilla 
cream 

Boil water and sugar until it draws a 
long thread. Beat egg whites stiff. Add 
salt. Pour syrup slowly’ over egg whites; 
beat smooth with dover beater. Cool. 
Add vanilla and fold in whipped cream. 
Freeze in two refrigerator trays or in a 
honey pail buried in ice and salt. In win¬ 
ter it may be set outside to freeze. 

Maple Walnut Ice Cream 

Substitute brown sugar and maple 
flavoring for sugar and flavoring in basic 
recipe. Add % c. crushed walnuts. 

Chocolate Ice Cream 

Melt 2 squares chocolate over hot 
water. Cool slightly. Add to egg and 
sugar mixture in basic recipe. Cool before 
freezing. 

Company Ice Cream 

Substitute almond flavoring for. vanilla 
in basic recipe. Add slivered toasted al¬ 
monds, candied ginger bits, sliced red 
and green cherries. 

Banana Ice Cream 

Crush two bananas. Add to basic 
recipe just before freezing. 

Caramel Ice Cream 

Using basic recipe caramelize sugar be¬ 
fore adding boiling water. 

Orange Sherbet 

Substitute orange juice for water in 
basic recipe. Add rind of one orange. 
Freeze in sherbet glasses if preferred. 

Fruit Sundae 

Put a layer of jam in bottom of freez¬ 
ing trays. Thin cherry or pineapple jam is 
suggested. Add ice cream and freeze. 
Spoon into dishes so jam is on top. 

Fresh Fruit Ice Cream 

Slice strawberries, peaches or rasp¬ 
berries. Sweeten, leave half hour then 
drain. Add to ice cream mixture. Do not 
freeze tpo hard. To make fresh fruit 
salad ice cream use peaches, pears and 
strawberries that have been sliced, sweet¬ 
ened, drained and added as above. 


COMPANIONS 
ON THE PANTRY SHELF 


SUNNY BOY 
CEREAL 


Tasty, economical —■ the 
hearty breakfast that takes 
you through to noon. 


I U( *E breakfast 


ROSEBUD 

(ready-mix) ^K*rrrrrv 

Pancake Flour vEnjMpiilM 

For special treats—invit- 
ing pancakes, waffles, 
doughnuts, muffins, etc. 

SAVE COUPONS FOR PREMIUMS 

Write for free premium list to Premium Dept. 




BYERS FLOUR MILLS 

CAMROSE, ALBERTA 


but have you tried these other favorites with Fry’s? 


AT ANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM YOUR MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Chocolate milk 
See page 34, recipe book* 


Cocoa nut cake 
page 5 


Fudge icing 
page 11 


Creamy chocolate fudge Chocolate oatmeal cookies 
page 28 page 25 

*FREE RECIPE BOOK. You’ll find recipes for 
all these Fry’s Cocoa treats . . . plus many, 
many more ... in this beautiful 38-page 
illustrated recipe book. Write today to: 
Fry-Cadbury Ltd., Dept. C18, Montreal, P.Q. 


Chocolate meringue pie 
page 15 


Yes—it's true—and has been 

for over 30 years in the U.S. lhjK&VfflBKr 

NOW the opportunity is of 

fered to you women 

of Canada who want 

to make extra money 

in spare time and get / \ 

all your own dresses/ 

without cost. 

you need no 

EXPERIENCE _ 

All you have to do is show HHa 

the lovely Fashion Frocks I 

that have been so popular I 

in United States. Your §K 

neighbors, friends and rel- §8§KS 

atives will love the stun- |&B| 

ning styles, exquisite dab- 

rics and colors and sur- 

prisingly low prices. You gHHn 

merely write their orders, IXlreap 

send to us and receive gen- IK ' 

erous commissions. You 

invest no money—the elab- 

orate sample Portfolio is 

furnished without cost. To share in this amaz* 

ing plan just fill in coupon, paste on post* 

card and mail. 

NORTH AMERICAN FASH I ON F ROCKS LTD. 
2163 Parthenais, Dept. 0-129, Montreal, P.Q. 


EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 


If you have trouble with plates 
that slip, rock and cause sore gums 
—try Brlmms Plastl-Llner. One O-Jo 
application makes plates fit snugly 
without -powder or paste, because 
Brimms Plastl-Llner hardens per- 
manently to your plate. It rellnes and refits loose 
plates in a way no powder or paste can do. Even 
on old rubber plates you get good results six 
months to a year or longer. YOU CAN EAT 
ANYTHING! Simply lay soft strip of Pla9ti-Llner 
on troublesome upper or lower. Bite and it 
molds perfectly. Easy to use, tasteless, odorless, 
harmless to you and your plates. Removable as 
directed. Plate cleaner included. Money back if 
not completely satisfied. If not available at your 
drug store, send $1.50 for reliner for 1 plate. 

WILDROOT LTD., FORT ERIE, ONT. Dept. G 


Everybody gets a bit run-down now and 
then, tired-out, heavy-headed, and maybe 
bothered by backaches. Perhaps nothing 
seriously wrong, just a temporary toxic 
condition caused by excess acids and 
wastes. That’s the time to take Dodd s 
Kidney Pills. Dodd’s stimulate the kidneys, 
and so help restore their normal action of 
removing excess acids and wastes. Then 
you feel better, sleep better, work better. 
Get Dodd’s Kidney Pills now. Look for 
the blue box with the red band at all 
druggists. You can depend on Dodd s. 52 


North American Fashion Frocks Ltd. 

2163 Parthenais, Dept. 0-129, Montreal, P.Q. 

I am interested. Send me all information. 
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House Came Home 

Continued from page 53 

The banks at that point are not as 
steep as they are elsewhere along the 
Red Deer. It required both skill and 
courage to take the heavily loaded 
vehicle across the river and up the 
banks. Fortunately, the driver, Earl 
Moore, had a generous endowment of 
both necessary qualities. 

On a mid-August morning, a neigh¬ 
bor came to report a telephone mes¬ 
sage that our house would arrive by 
afternoon. As afternoon wore on into 
evening and then into night—and still 
no house, our spirits fell to an all-time 
low. Then someone noticed three sets 
of lights, twinkling to the eastward. 
Could it be . . . could it possibly be? 
We hardly dared hope. Then one set 
broke away from the group and 
headed toward us, at a faster speed. 
Half an hour later the pilot car, driven 
by the boss himself, turned in at our 
gate. 

A pilot precedes the moving outfit 
to direct oncoming traffic. The driver, 
raises telephone and electric lines. 
After the carrier truck, bearing its 
bulky load has passed, he returns to 
replace them in the proper position 
immediately. Mr. Shumaker was quali¬ 
fied to do this work and he still wore 
his climbing gear. He estimated that 
on this trip, the outfit had passed 


under 50 telephone lines and four 
high tension electric lines. Usually they 
did not travel after dark, but as this 
road was rarely travelled, the repair 
truck had taken over the job of the 
pilot car. He told us that the outfit 
would be at our place about midnight 
and asked me to have a hot meal ready 
for a crew of six. Never did I prepare a 
meal more gladly! 

It was pitch dark when our house 
arrived. It was anchored four feet 
from the ground, to the vehicle, to give 
clearance with fences and railings. 
Twinkling safety flares added a weird 
touch to the elevated, looming mass of 
building behind the headlights as it 
turned in at the gate. We felt rather 
than saw our house come home and it 
was a thrilling experience. 

Next morning Earl Moore drove the 
big truck, with its precious cargo, up 
to the foundation. It took four hours of 
patient and painstaking work for the 
entire crew to set the house squarely 
on the foundation. The big truck had 
a 12-wheel trailer attached with brake 
controls from the cab. The house was 
anchored to a platform made of 18- 
inch square timbers, which were 40 
feet long. The chimney had been re¬ 
moved at the roof and heavy timbers 
were bolted under it where the base¬ 
ment chimney had been severed at 
the floor. The only cracks showing in 
the plaster were in the walls of the 
rooms, adjacent to the chimney. 


With the big truck as close as pos¬ 
sible to the foundation, the men placed 
heavy jacks under the corners of the 
house, the timber platform was re¬ 
moved log by log. Two timbers were 
left to serve as skids, when it was 
moved onto the foundation. The men 
then built cribs of railroad ties, under 
the skids to support the house when 
the heavy-duty jacks were removed. 

These cribs looked like “stick 
houses” which children would build, 
but they held up a great weight when 
the jacks were removed. To lower the 
house, until it was flush with the 
foundation, the ties in the crib were 
removed one layer at a time. It was 
a tedious procedure but was finally 
accomplished. The house now rested 
on four long three-inch metal pipes, 
which rested on the big skids. These 
pipes served as “rollers” to facilitate 
the move onto the foundation. 

The big moment had arrived! The 
house was on the brink, of the founda¬ 
tion provided for it. One little slip 
could spell disaster. The big truck 
moved round to the front and its 
winch was fastened to the stringers 
under the house. Then slowly, very, 
very slowly and carefully it was inched 
onto the foundation. Mr. Shumaker 
stood in front of it and signalled to 
Earl Moore, who handled the winch. It 
took split second timing and absolute 
accuracy to place it. The house was 
just four inches off-plumb with the 
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foundation, but the men soon squared 
it around. 

A tough job was completed. The 
men grinned at one another. Within 
an hour they were packed up and off 
to their next job—moving ten school 
buildings for McLeod School Division. 
That job had to be done before school 
opening in September. They had slept 
and batched in our house during the 
moving process, having entry under¬ 
neath through the cellarway. Besides 
the cracks in the walls mentioned, the 
only other damage in transit was 
broken windows. The latter was due 
to mischievous boys with sling shots. 

Our boys had fun pulling down the 
old house, into which we had moved 
the previous winter. The kitchen, was 
torn down and materials used to build 
a granary. We had a garage with wide 
double-doors built out of the salvaged 
lumber of the main part. 

You may wonder if it pays to move 
a house so far. In this case it did. We 
had tried to sell our house out on the 
homestead, asking $500 for it—and did 
not have a single offer from a buyer. 
With the addition of a porch, a bath¬ 
room and an exterior finish of two 
coats of paint, we now have a house 
which could not be replaced for ten 
times that amount. We not only have 
a comfortable dwelling; we have a 
home, which is endeared to us by 
sentimental memories of earlier days 
in the short grass country. 



ALl J>VRPOSE 

flOUR 

Robin Hood 




Reaching for perfection! 

We've just spent ever *1,000,000 

to bring you an even finer whiter flour 

with better baking qualities! 

Robin Hood 

Vitamin Enriched 

Flour 
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|ij|j now milled in the best-equipped, 

. most up-to-date mills in Canada! 


Prove it with this new recipe 

doughnuts 

run c sifted Robin Hood 
3/2 Vitamin Enriched Flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 

2 eggs, separated 
1 cup sugar 

3 tablespoons butter or 
shortening 

y 2 teaspoon salt 
y 4 teaspoon nutmeg 
3/4 cup plus 2 tablespoons 
milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Sif. Robin Hood Vi— 

A OnTgb Homed surface put dough .o * M* 

Cut with doughnut cutter. ^ (A Qne . inch cube 

Fry in deep fat at a tempei 1 absorbent paper. 

Sprinkle with sugar! MakS^'doKn light, luscious doughnuts. 


Listen fo the Robin Hood Musical Kitchen starring Cliff McKay 
Mon.. Wed., Fri. — Trans-Canada Network 
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END YOUR WORRIES ABOUT 

The RIGHT Laxative 

for Your Child 


Always give 

CASTORIA 

] a safe laxative made 
especially for babies and children 

Contains no harsh drugs —no phenolphtha- 
lein, no cascara, no castor oil, no epsom salts. 
Won’t upset your child —won’t cause grip¬ 
ing, or diarrhea, which harsh adult laxatives 
may do. Mild Castoria wprks gently, safely 
—gives the thorough, natural-like relief a 
baby or child needs. 

Extra-mild Castoria is liquid — easily swal¬ 
lowed. No chewing, no gagging, no upset, 
as with hard-to-swallow pills or tablets. 
And, because it’s a liquid, Castoria permits 
exact dosage. 

Children enjoy taking it — Castoria is so 
pleasant-tasting, youngsters lick the spoon. 
Get a bottle now. 

CASTORIA 

For 86 Years the Most Trusted Name in Laxatives 





FREE BOOK-on 
Rectal Troubles 



Here Is good news. This 140-page, up-to- 
the-minute hook on Piles, Fistula and other 
related rectal and colon ailments—will be 
sent free for the asking. It may save you 
mdch suffering, time and money. Write 
today—McCleary Clinic and Hospital, 153 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


GARAGE AND DWELLING 

Well-equipped garage, Edmonton district. 
Wholesale and Retail Agencies available. 
Wonderful Proposition for the right man. 
Price $12,800, Terms. Cummings Agencies, 
104 Commercial Bldg., Edmonton, Alberta. 



SEND 
FOR THIS 


WEE? 


Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today for this book 
FREE, together with special offer of 
a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are Interested in Galting and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 571 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


DON’T NOMAR’S 
MISS IT! sensational new low price 


MODERN 

3-PIECE 


Bathroom Sets 


NOW ONLY 



FREIGHT PAID 


$15.00 DEPOSIT WITH ORDER - BALANCE C.O.D. 

Here Is What You Get When You Order The NOMAR Bathroom Set.— 

1. Modern streamlined steel Recess Bath. 5 ft., finished in arid resisting w f. r h cti h c .A^'.CTand" 
chrome Over-Rim mixing faucets with spout; bath waste and overflow with beaded chain and stopper. 

2. Modern porcelain wall-hung lavatory. 18" x 15"; chromed mixing faucets and wall P trap, beaded 
chain and stopper. 

3. Modern porcelain Shelf-Top closet set including white duco enamelled seat and cover. 


NOMAR SALES CO., Dept. C.G.1 
70 Craig West, Montreal, P.Q. 

Enclosed $15.00 deposit on bathroom set. We want 
the bath to be drilled for fitting on the left side ( ); 
on the right side ( ). 

NAME___ 

CITY... .. 

PROVINCE___ 


IMPORTANT 

Specify on which end 
of bath, faucets are to 
be installed. 


iytelinj £uet 

If you are without refrigeration, the 
best way of storing suet is to keep it in 
one piece; thus excluding air from as 
large a surface as possible. 

Place the piece of suet in a half¬ 
gallon fruit jar or crock and fill in with 
flour until the suet is completely 
covered. Place a lid on the crock and 
store in as cool a place as possible. 

Many a homemaker has preserved 
suet in this way for several weeks and 
found it sweet and wholesome for 
cooking when needed.—E. B. 


Hank ie Tleckiveal 

Have you one, or more, prettily 
embroidered handkerchiefs tucked 
away in a bureau drawer, laid away, 
perhaps, because it seemed too pre¬ 
cious to use? 

Don’t keep it hidden any longer. 
Make it into a piece of neck lingerie 
to liven up your plain basic dress. 
Choose your daintiest hankie. Cut out 
one corner to fit your neck using a 
plain high neckline pattern. Now bind 
the cut edge with bias binding so that 
it may be turned back and tacked in¬ 
side the neck of the plain dress. When 
attaching the hankie jabot to the dress 
be sure the lower point is even with 
the center front of your dress. A velvet 
bow or brooch will look well and help 
to hold this corner in place. 

Perhaps you will like to make sev¬ 
eral of these neckpieces, a fresh one 
for each morning, to dress-up a plain 
white blouse with a round neckline. 
They would add variety to your suit 
costume.—E. B. 


in the Da\k 

F OR a number of reasons, it is a 
good idea to have one or more 
flashlights about the home. Darkness 
can be dangerous, both in the house 
and on roadways. If you live in a 
two-storey house, have one on each 
floor. Keep it in a spot where it is 
easy to find and check occasionally to 
see that the batteries are in order. 

A recent survey to determine the 
principal uses for flashlights brought 
out many interesting points: When 
walking or riding a bicycle on a high¬ 
way in the dusk or dark, carry a flash¬ 
light and so give warning to motor 
vehicles and avoid possible injury or 
death. 

Keep one in the drawer of a bed¬ 
side table for use in an emergency or 
to answer a call from a child or in¬ 
valid. The subdued light is sufficient 
and will not disturb other sleepers in 
the house. One should be used when 
travelling up and down stairways, that 
are not properly lighted. When search¬ 
ing in a clothes closet, its use cuts 
down the fire hazard. It is useful when 
changing an electric fuse, when the 
power must be turned off so that one 
will not run the risk of touching ex¬ 
posed contacts. 

Keep one in the car so that you 
have a means of giving a signal if you 
need help; to change a tire or to check 
the motor in the dark. If you want a 
direct ray of light on some hidden 
piece of machinery, some dim corner 
of the room—a flashlight is the proper 
answer. A lighted match may bring 
disastrous results. Lessen accidents in 
and about the home by having a flash¬ 
light handy.—Ruby Price Weeks. 


FAST RELIEF FOR 


COMMON 




78MW£ 

assures continuous 
action for hours in 


FEMININE MNE! 

Convenient to Slip in Purse While Travelling 

Women are fully aware how impor¬ 
tant internal feminine cleanliness is 
to married happiness, health and to 
prevent offensive vaginal odors. They 
find Zonitors provide a far more con¬ 
venient, higher type and effective 
method. Yet Zonitors can’t harm the 
most delicate membranes. Positively 
non-poisonous, non-irritating. 

Zonitors are greaseless, stainless 
vaginal suppositories. They are not 
the type which quickly melt away 
(yet you never feel their presence). 
When inserted, Zonitors release the 
same powerful type germ-killing, deo¬ 
dorizing properties as famous zonite 
liquid. And they continue to do so for 
hour si Only Zonitors can 
make all these claims. 

Zonitors completely elim¬ 
inate odors. They help pre¬ 
vent infection and kill 
every germ they touch. It’s 
not always possible to con¬ 
tact all the germs in the 
tract. But you can trust 
Zonitors to instantly kill 
every reachable germ. In¬ 
expensive! 


NEW! Zonitors Now Packaged Two Ways 

V Individually foil-wrapped, or 

V In separate glass vials 



Send coupon for new book revealing all about 
these intimate physical facts. 

Zonitors, Dept. CG-1542, 

Ste. Therese, Quebec. 

Name. 

Address... 

City... .\.Prov. 
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Ideas for gay practical linens to be made during long winter evenings 

by ANNA LOREE 

Design No^ S-22-3 


Colorful bands of 
Swedish darning on 
huck towelling turn 
plain hand towels into 
lovely guest towels. 
This Swedish or huck 
darning is a simple but 
effective kind of em¬ 
broidery worked for the 
most part in running 
stitches through the 
raised threads of the 
hucking. Use six-strand 
embroidery cotton and 
a tapestry needle for 
the darning. Swedish 
darning instructions are 
leaflet No. E-SD-173. 
Price 10 cents. 


- sV? . , ^ 


The pineapple pattern lends itself 
to many lovely articles for the home, 
but none more popular than this lacy 
centerpiece. The pattern forms a 
square with pointed coi'ners. The de¬ 
sign may be worked into a large square 
tablecloth with the same dainty picot 

Design No. 7776 


edge outlining the cloth. Square pine¬ 
apple centerpiece is design No. 7776. 
Crochet instructions 10 cents. 

Needlework instructions may be 
ordered from the Needlework Depart¬ 
ment, The Country Guide, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 




GILLETTS LYE 

KNOCKS OUT HEAVIEST GREASE AND DIRT 
WITH SENSATIONAL 


The lowest-cost, most effective 
cleanser ever devised to 
y banish greasy dirt! Wherever 
ft there’s heavy cleaning to 
ft be done ... in the 

ft house or in the farm 

^ A buildings ... you’ll find 
y ft Gillett’s amazing 

"One-Two” action speeds 
ft and lightens your work. 




In regular 
size and 
money¬ 
saving 
5 lb. tins. 


//VC Gillett’s Lye actually 
absorbs grease . . . picks 
it out of cracks and 
crannies . . . leaves 
surfaces spotlessly clean 
and sanitary. Yes, Gillett’s 
Lye works for you, actually 
attacks all forms of grease! 


twu The grease you remove reacts 
chemically with Gillett’s Lye to form a soap 
solution! Gillett’s not only removes grease, it 
also washes the surface with a mild, cleansing 
soap! The more grease you wash, the 
i more soap Gillett’s makes for you! 


fOVA-O* 


Take advantage of Gillett’s great "One- 
Two” action! Use Gillett’s Lye to clean 
and sanitize all rough woodwork, stone, 
tile and metal (except aluminum). It’s the 
most effective grease remover anywhere 
at any price! 


fy) 


At Last Finds Relief From 

ASTHMA 

“After suffering from asthma a long time, 
I almost gave up hope of finding a 
medicine that would help me,” writes 
Mr. A. Desforge, East Drive, Coniston, 
Ont. “In cold, damp weather I choked, 
gasped and fought for breath. My fore¬ 
head and cheek-bones ached. I am 
thankful to say that I learned about 
Raz-Mah. It proved to be just the 
medicine I needed for quick relief.” 

Enjoy longed-for relief from Asthma, 
Chronic Bronchitis or Hay-Fever. Raz- 
Mah enables sufferers to breathe freely 
again, to dislodge choking phlegm. Get 
Raz-Mah, 65c, $1.35 at druggists. R-59 


ST. IMORBERT FRUIT GARDENS 

P.O. BOX 17, ST. NORBERT, MAN. 

Several Varieties of Strawberry and Raspberry 
Plants. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Very special 
varieties of Gladiolus. Write for announcement. 


-LONESOME?- 

Beautiful Girls, Jill Types 

Thousands anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and different. Tell us about 
yourself. We'll send our free information 
in machinersealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Always make sure your mail 
is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your 
name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. 
An omission ivill cause de¬ 


lay in filling \our order. 



Now Many Wear 

FALSE TEETH 

With More Comfort 

FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To 
eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH on your plates. No 
(rummy, g-ooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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4524 


4488 


4528 


No. 4448—Choose a stripe for this simple but effective house dress with its novel 
collar and pockets. Then use the same pattern to make a plain-color dress with white 
collar and cuffs. The sleeves are in one with the bodice, one or more buttons fastens 
the dress above the waist and the skirt flares to 96 inches. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years; 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48-inch bust. Size 20 requires 4 yards 39-inch material. 
Price 35 cents. 

No. 4430—For afternoon or house wear this dress is sure to please. There is a choice 
of collar or tie neckline; curved slit pockets may be added to the bodice and the sleeves 
may be three-quarter and cuffed or short. Skirt flares to 93 inches, has pockets set in at 
the sides. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. Size 18 requires 
3J yards 39-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4357—The side buttoning makes this attractive home or summer frock slightly 
different. Skirt has unpressed pleats at front, the width of the hem 91 inches. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 4 yards 39-inch even plaid or plain mate¬ 
rial. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4524—This shirtwaist dress, so popular for the larger sizes, has a front buttoning, 
convertible collar, short or three-quarter cuffed sleeves and the bodice is gathered to 
the front yoke. Skirt pockets may have belt-loop tabs attached. Second version shows 
a collarless sweetheart neckline bound to match the front opening and pocket binding. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48-inch bust. Size 20 requires 
4i yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4488—This half-size shirtwaist dress, for the woman five foot three or less, puts 
the accent on height. It has a convertible or round collar and buttoned or fly front. 
Breast pockets may be added; sleeves may be short or three-quarter and cuffed. Seven- 
gore skirt flares to 85 inches. .Make it for dress, too, in a plain fabric and saddle stitch 
the pocket, collar and cuffs. Sizes 12-2-, 14^, 16J, 18J, 20i, 22\ and 24J. (Bust sizes 
31, 33, 35, 37, 39, 41 and 43 inches). Size 18J (37) requires 4\ yards 35-inch mate¬ 
rial. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4528—For the half sizes, a sweetheart neckline, short cuffed sleeves and a six- 
gore skirt, with patch pockets, are featured in this pretty house dress. The skirt width 
is 83 inches. Make it in a check or print, and bind the neck and sleeves edges, or in a 
plain material with saddle stitching. Sizes 12Jj, 14£, 16i, 18j, 20^, 22£ and 24J. (Bust 
sizes 31, 33, 35, 37, 39, 41 and 43 inches). Size 18J (37) requires 3|- yards 39-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4521—This house dress and apron in misses’ and women’s sizes are simple to 
make. Neckline may be shaped or square; pockets may be added to trim the six-gore 
78-inch skirt. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. Size 20 
requires 3£ yards 36-inch material; apron Tyard 35-inch. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4527—This half-size fashion for the woman five foot three or under is easy to 
make. Dress features a skirt that flares to 90 inches, a shaped collarless neckline and 
pointed cuffs on short sleeves. Pockets are cut to match the neckline shape. Sizes 12J, 
14i, 16i, 18J, 20i, 22J and 24j. (Bust sizes 31, 33, 35, 37, 39, 41 and 43 inches.) 
Size 18J requires 4 yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

State size and number for each pattern ordered. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity patterns from The Country Guide Pattern Service, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, or direct from your local dealer. 


4521 
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Partners in Holsteins 

Continued from page 10 

offered them the use of a 1,500-acre 
river-front farm, with its fertile Red 
River Valley soil and adequate 
buildings. 

They are still there, and though the 
herd is managed by Rockwood, the 
Trappist order shares in the revenue 
from milk aiid cattle sales. 

Farm and herd records are main¬ 
tained in a downtown Winnipeg 
building, by a permanent secretary, in 
the office where Ted works as district 
superintendent and farm manager for 
the Canada Colonization Association. 
In this work, Ted is consulting man¬ 
ager for many western Canada farms. 
His spare time is devoted to Rock- 
wood Holsteins, where he is the quiet¬ 
speaking partner, whose mind is 
continually searching for new ideas to 
make the.farm run more efficiently, to 
cut down the work, and at the same 
time see that it operates at high speed. 

A long search finally resulted in a 
system of record-keeping that enables 
one secretary to keep all the pedi¬ 
grees and records in good shape. From 
the office came the calculations that 
told them they must get 15,000 lbs. 
of milk per month, for every hired 
worker, to achieve reasonable effici¬ 
ency. They also calculated the number 
of lbs. of milk per month which must 
come from every milking stall, before 
they show a profit. Finally, the unique 
and successful method of advertising, 
which is carried on by Rockwood, was 
originated by Ted in this office. 

Meanwhile, Les is the active farm 
manager, who lives and breathes Hol¬ 
steins, and makes the farm actually go. 
Trained in the hard school of the 
show-ring, he brims over with enthusi¬ 
asm for good cattle, is a good show¬ 
man and salesman, and has been mak¬ 
ing friends for Rockwood in the cattle 
world ever since the partnership was 
formed. 

Goal of the breeding program is still 
expressed in the motto that adorns 
every advertisement put out under the 
herd name. They are breeding cattle 
to “work and wear and win.” Cows 
must be heavy milkers, and they must 
raise healthy calves and keep it up 
year after year. Finally, both Ted and 
Les have pride enough to like winning 
in the show-ring. That winning pays 
is also important, because it often fol¬ 
lows that the big prices are paid for 
cattle that do well at the shows. 

Calves are not pail fed at Rockwood, 
but are raised on cows. As many as 10 
calves have been raised by one cow in 
a year, and this has given the older 
cows that are good breeders, additional 
useful years in the herd, when there is 
no longer room for them in the milk¬ 
ing stanchions. More important, this 
system has virtually eliminated calf- 
hood diseases and calf losses, and has 
made it possible to keep calves 
grouped in pens where they require 
less care. 

One reason for not pampering in¬ 
dividual animals for the sake of big 
records, is to be found in the Rock¬ 
wood breeding policy. Successful fami¬ 
lies and groups is the goal of the 
partners. Even now, almost every ani¬ 
mal in the herd can still be traced 
back to one famous old cow that never 
set foot in western Canada. 

S PRINGRANK SNOW COUNTESS 
won the admiration of the dairy 
world 20 years ago, by producing in 


her lifetime, 9,062 lbs. fat from 207,- 
050 lbs. milk in 10 lactations. This was 
a world’s • record for butterfat, and to 
mark the great achievement, a grateful 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Can¬ 
ada in 1937, erected a monument and 
a life-like replica of the cow, on the 
farm of her owner, T. R. Dent, Wood- 
stock, Ontario. 

A son of this cow, Springbank Snow 
Sylvius sired eight of the heifers that 
Ted Townsend took with him when 
he left the Crerar herd. A son of the 
Sylvius bull, and thus a half-brother to 
the heifers, was also taken to mate 
with them. 

Since then, a deliberate policy of 
close breeding has led to the use of 
direct descendants of this cow, as herd 
sires. Two bulls, not of direct descent, 
have been used during this time to 
bring in characteristics which were felt 
to be lacking; but there is a young calf 
in the herd now, which represents the 
seventh consecutive generation, 
through son to son, from the original 
herd sire. 

A unique method of advertising is 
expressed in the chatty discussions car¬ 
ried on in the breed paper by Ted. He 
talks about a variety of subjects, such 
as line-breeding and in-breeding, se¬ 
lecting and sampling bulls, how they 
moved the herd during the Red River 
Flood, or of how particular cow fami¬ 
lies are performing for them. Although 
the magazine editor suggested, when 
the series started, that he might sell 
more cattle by describing the ones that 
were in the barn waiting for buyers, he 
replied that he wanted to interest 
people in Rockwood Holsteins, not in 
one or two individual animals. After 
one advertisement appeared giving his 
ideas on the best way to buy a bull, 
he heard that it had been pasted on 
a stable wall in Mexico for ready 
reference, by the herdsman there. The 
magazine editor, too, broke a long 
standing rule and mentioned in his 
editorial columns that any cattleman 
could profit by reading that particular 
ad. 

Over tjre years, as the Rockwood 
herd grew, and some of the workers 
were included, on a share basis, it be¬ 
came more difficult to keep the records 
of their complex partnership straight. 
On April 1, 1952, it was incorporated 
as Rockwood Holsteins Ltd., of which 
Ted and Les are the major share¬ 
holders. 

Animals have now gone from Rock¬ 
wood to herds in Brazil, Venezuela, 
Columbia, Mexico, Cuba, Bermuda, 
Palestine, Italy and China; and the 
British Friesian Cattle Society made its 
biggest purchases at Rockwood, when 
buying cattle from Canada a few years 
ago. 

In spite of the headlines and high 
prices, 30 to 40 per cent of the young 
bulls sold from Rockwood still go to 
dairymen in the prairie provinces. 
Many of them go to owners of grade 
herds; and one of their proudest boasts 
is of selling a good bull for $800 for 
service in a grade herd. They add that 
it took some time because that dairy¬ 
man paid $150 for the first bull he 
bought from them. As his herd im¬ 
proved, he came back to Rockwood 
for further bulls, and finally, for his 
fifth purchase, he was willing to pay 
$800. 

It was a high tribute to the com¬ 
mercial value of this well-pedigreed 
herd. V 



Fine quality, choice flavor, full satisfying strength 
. . . Nabob lifts your spirits and satisfies as 
only a good tea can. Why not treat yourself 
to "tea as it should be?" 

14-T 


I I 

I Generally Speaking . .. 


I 

L 


no matter how big or how wealthy an advertiser, he cannot afford 
to advertise a poor quality product. The advertiser's name or his 
brand on a product is your assurance that satisfaction is guaranteed. 



BURNING, ITCHING 

Pain of Simple PILES 
Relieved FAST with PAZO 

If you suffer from the burning, weakening pain 
of simple piles, get soothing Pazo! Pazo Oint¬ 
ment soothes those raw, inflamed tissues fast... 
helps reduce swelling . . . lubricates and eases 
painful, hardened parts . . . quickly helps to 
heal cracking and soreness. Thousands have 
found cooling, comforting relief from throbbing 
pain with Pazo. Get Pazo, get real comfort 
right away —in tubes or tins. 


Best for 


Baby's| 

Ifijfll 

Coughs( 



Specially formulated for babies! 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing. 
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Lunch Bex Surprise! 

GOLDEN 
BANBURY TARTS 



1 lemon; 1 cup currants or raisins; 

cup sugar; cup ROGERS' 

GOLDEN SYRUP; 1 egg, beaten; 
jyj pinch salt. 

Remove seeds from lemon, put 

rind through food chopper with raisins. Add ROGERS’ GOLDEN 
SYRUP and beaten egg, mix thoroughly. Place filling in unbaked 
tart shells and bake at 425°F for 10 minutes, then reduce the heat 
to 350°F for about 15 to 20 minutes longer, or until set. 

For Free Recipe Book , Write — 

The B.C. Sugar Refining Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 969, Vancouver, B.C. 


□E 


Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 
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SUPER VALUE OFFER 


ANY 


□ Family Herald & W.S-1 year 

□ Free Press Weekly P.F. 1 year 

□ Canadian Home Journal.. 1 year 

□ Chatelaine _1 year 

□ Western Producer_1 year 

□ New Liberty _1 year 

□ Canada Poultryman _2 years 

□ Saskatchewan Farmer_3 years 

□ The Country Guide_3 years 


ONLY 


Yearly Value $7.00 — YOU SAVE $3.50 
Get Them All Together and Save! 


To WESTERN CANADA SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES LTD. 

“Your Magazine Subscription Headquarters" 
10359 - Jasper Ave. — Edmonton, Alberta 

Gentlemen: I enclose ($-.—----—■-) 

Please send me the magazines checked above. Also send me price list 
of popular magazines. 


Name. 


Address. 


MAIL THIS COUPONfodcu/, 


Selling Meat Animals 
In Britain 

British farmers oppose government plan to bring 
back prewar method of livestock marketing 

by SIMON WOLF 


A^EAT in England has become 
It I plentiful. Rationing of meat is, 
temporarily at least—abandoned. 
More and more home-produced meat 
is filling the larder of the housewife 
who for years has been suffering from 
a shortage, often bordering on famine. 
The time has come—in the opinion of 
the Conservative government—to do 
away with one more wartime restric¬ 
tion which in this eighth year of peace 
certainly appears outdated. But . . . 
There is a big BUT . . . Though the 
decision of the U.K. government to 
return to prewar practice is in prin¬ 
ciple being welcomed by the farmers 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
through their National Farmers’ 
Union, the means to achieve this and 
the details of the plan are not. 

It is the wish of the government that 
the prewar methods of livestock mar¬ 
keting should be fully restored. They 
are pledged to do this, for “freedom” 
was a point of their election program. 
And they are supported in this by the 
butchers and by a considerable section 
of the press and the public opinion. 

What do the producers, i.e., farmers, 
say? They consider the planned return 
to the prewar practice of auctioning, 
coupled with the deficiency payment, 
as a retrograde step which—in their 
opinion—would not serve the interests 
of the consumers. They condemn as 
unjust the method of assessing the 
standard price, upon which a defici¬ 
ency payment would be calculated. 
They argue too, that the auction sys¬ 
tem cannot ensure the same financial 
return to the producer even for ani¬ 
mals of a like type and quality. 

Why not? A spokesman of the 
National Farmers’ Union stated re¬ 
cently: “Farmers with long enough 
experience have bitter cause to re¬ 
member that the free market—or auc¬ 
tion ring—of prewar days, to which it 
is suggested we should return, was not 
only competitive; it was also highly 
speculative, depending on the 
weather, the attendance of buyers, 
how well they were organized, the 
number of entries, the personality of 
the auctioneer, the coincidence of 
other attractions, such as shows, and 
many other factors wholly outside the 
control of the farmer offering his beast 
for sale. Too often their quality was 
a comparatively minor consideration in 
determining the price they made . . .” 

Although the promoters of the De¬ 
ficiency Payment Scheme argue that its 
chief object is freedom, this does not 
deter the farmers; their Union quotes 
with relish t a letter, recently published 
in The Times, by Mr. C. F. Hawkes, 
the secretary of the Livestock and 
Home-Produced Meat Policy (this is 
the committee which sponsors the De¬ 
ficiency Payment Scheme) in which 
one could read: “. . . the crucial point 
of the system, in fact, is that it allows 
farmers, distributors and consumers to 
sell and buy fat stock and meat where, 
when and how they like. Fat stock can 
be sold at farm, market or slaughter¬ 
house, alive or dead, by auction or 
private treaty.” This, in the opinion of 


the farmers, proves that the deficiency 
payment scheme, unacceptable to the 
producer, loses all its significance for 
the butcher. 

Why is it unacceptable to the pro¬ 
ducer? The farmers argue that a defi¬ 
ciency payment scheme, in conjunction 
with a “competitive” free market, 
would provide no incentive. In their 
opinion, the plan for deadweight and 
grade was a better incentive. They 
favor the grading of carcasses on hook, 
where quality can be assessed better 
than before slaughter. Under present 
circumstances—still dominated by the 
control system—the man who produced 
the best quality would always obtain 
the best price; but in a “competitive” 
scheme, two beasts of exactly the 
same quality and weight could be sold, 
one at noon and the other in the after¬ 
noon, fetching completely different 
prices. 

At this juncture it is perhaps im¬ 
portant to mention that all the plans 
concerning free marketing of meat in 
Britain are not meant to be introduced 
immediately, but in 1954, probably in 
mid-summer. The farmers—in their 
counter-proposals—have suggested (“in 
order to break the deadlock”) what 



Sir James Turner, president, National 
Farmers’ Union of England and Wales. 


they call “a compromise plan.” This 
combines the modified original ver¬ 
sions of the farmers’ and butchers’ 
schemes, and urges that both should 
be operated alongside each other, for 
a period of three years, and that in the 
meantime an independent committee 
of inquiry should examine the whole 
problem and recommend a permanent 
solution. According to this “comprom¬ 
ise plan,” the producers would be able 
either to sell their cattle and sheep on 
a liveweight basis, by sending them to 
an auction (this is taken from the 
butchers’ plan), or to send them direct 
to slaughterhouses for deadweight 
grading (this originates from the origi¬ 
nal farmers’ plan); with the result that 
meat traders would be able to buy 
either beasts or carcasses. Under both 
systems of this plan, the producer 
would receive payment for the indi¬ 
vidual animal or carcass according to a 
schedule negotiated annually with the 
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... and go further for less! 

SAVE LOADING TIME-SAVE DELIVERY TIME-SAVE UPKEEP COSTS 

Brand new—all new—these good-looking 1954 Fargo trucks speed up deliveries. 

Low design saves time loading—gives drivers easier access to cabs—yet there’s full 
road-clearance for rural work. Shorter turning radius right or left, gets in and out of 
tight spots faster. New Fargo cabs offer easy-chair comfort—new sealing against 
dust and drafts. The 105 H.P. Fargo Truck engine is precision engineered, with fewer 
parts, for long life and very low upkeep. 


GO FARGO-AND SAVE! 

BUILT TO FIT YOUR JOB 



SEE YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-FARGO DEALER 
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Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus 
Bacterin means dependable im¬ 
munity against both Blackleg 
and Malignant Edema. 

More stockmen vaccinate more 
calves with this pioneer brand 
than any other make. 

FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA 

Shipping Fever, Calf Pneumonia, 
Calf Diphtheria and Foot Rot respond 
quickly! Solution and Bolus forms. 

Local Franklin Dealers 

» Complete Catalog Free on Request « 


government; this in turn would avoid 
the introduction of the controversial 
scheme of deficiency payment which is 
based on the difference between the 
standard price and the average real¬ 
ized at auctions all over the country. 
Grading should be done before the 
auction, while the auction itself should 
be carried out by the Ministry of Food. 
Producers’ returns would be unaf¬ 
fected by auction prices; a farmer dis¬ 
satisfied with the grading could with¬ 
draw his beast from the market; and 
all receipts under both schemes in ex¬ 
cess of the guaranteed price would go 
to the Ministry of Food to reduce the 
treasury’s liability. As to pigs, how¬ 
ever, the farmers remain adamant: 
pigs, they say, should always be mar¬ 
keted through the producers’ board 
and payment should continue to 
be made on deadweight and quality. 
No compromise here . . . The object 


of all this, according to a recent state¬ 
ment by a spokesman of the National 
Farmers’ Union, “should be to achieve 
a proved and acceptable permanent 
system of orderly meat marketing in a 
free economy.” 

On November 5, the Union issued 
another statement which may be con¬ 
sidered even more conciliatory. In it 
they welcomed the planned resump¬ 
tion of marketing powers and promised 
co-operation with the government in 
working out practical details. They ex¬ 
pressed appreciation of the promise of 
facilities to enable marketing boards 
to operate, though reiterating their 
principal strong objection to the auc¬ 
tion system. They still considered the 
arrangements for pigs as proposed in 
the White Paper wholly unsatisfactory. 

This is where the matter stands to¬ 
day. V 


FRANKLIN SERUM CO. of CANADA, Ltd. 
611 - 1st St. East 
CALGARY, Alberta 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES & SUPPLIES 


F.A.O. Meets 
In Rome 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVQ2D CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only tempo¬ 
rary relief and fail to remove the causes; tells all 
about a proven specialized non-surgieal, non-medical 
treatment which has proven< successful for the past 
33 years. Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 
Ball Clinic, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


RELIEVED 
IN A JIFFY 

or money hack 

Very first use of soothing, cooling, liquid 
D,D.D. Prescription positively relieves raw 
red itch—caused by eczema, rashes, scalp 
irritation, chafing—other itch troubles. Grease¬ 
less, stainless. 43c trial bottle must satisfy or 
money back. Ask your druggist for D.D.D. 
PRESCRIPTION. 



Make Good Money 
The Rest of Your Life! 


Learn 

AUTO MECHANICS 


& Diesel at Home, 
This Shop-Tested Way! 




In good times and bad, the services of trained 
repairmen are always in demand. Our Shop- 
Method Home Training prepares you for a 
secure place in this stable, good-paying in¬ 
dustry, or in your own business. FREE VAL¬ 
UABLE LITERATURE gives you complete 
facts. Send coupon now for FAMOUS IL¬ 
LUSTRATED BOOK, “Your Future in Auto 
Mechanics & Diesel” and FREE LESSON. 
No obligation, so send coupon at once to of¬ 
fice nearest you! 
All-metal Tool Kit 
quipped with 
Tools of your 
Trade is part of 
your Course, yours 
to keep. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Technical Trade Training Since 1905 

LOS ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 

In Canada: 811 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


MAIL NOW TO OFFICE NEAREST YOU! 


I (mail in envelope or paste on postal card) ® I 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. DM-14 I 
I 811 W. HASTINGS ST. 323 W. POLK ST. I 

I VANCOUVER, B.C. or CHICAGO 7, ILL. I 

J Please rush FREE BOOK and FREE LES- J 
I SON. No obligation, no salesman will call. I 

I NAMEJ _BIRTHDAY_ 19_ I 

I ADDRESS_ I 

CITY-PROVINCE_ j 


Representatives from nearly seventy coun¬ 
tries discuss ivorld farm and food problems 


by JOHN ANDERSON 

I T is not simply increased produc¬ 
tion, more foodstuffs, and bigger 
harvests, that the world needs to 
improve nutritional standards. Now, 
with the recent good harvests and 
continued bright prospects for most 
foodstuffs, what becomes of prime 
importance, is the ability of the con¬ 
sumer to procure the fruits of these 
harvests—to receive his full share of 
the benefits of the better agricultural 
methods and the fortunate weather 
conditions of the last lew years. 
There’s more food in the world, but 
some of it remains unsold, while there 
is still a large section of the world’s 
population who are being inade¬ 
quately fed. 

These were the considerations 
around which there was much dis¬ 
cussion at the United Nations’ Food 
and Agriculture Organization (F.A.O.) 
conference, recently ended in Rome. 
Roth delegates and members of the 
secretariat of the organization itself, 
stressed the present immediate need 
for improved distribution rather than 
for increased production. 

A number of resolutions and recom¬ 
mendations came before the confer¬ 
ence having this particular aspect of 
the nutritional problems as their basis; 
and they were indicative of a pointed 
change of emphasis as far as the im¬ 
mediate aims and opinions of F.A.O. 
are concerned. In the past, at the 
bi-annual conferences of the organi¬ 
zation, the emphasis has invariably 
been on increased production as the 
first means of improving nutritional 
standards. Now, while restrictive agri¬ 
cultural policies were not approved, 
increased selection in agricultural 
effort and “non-agricultural” means of 
increasing consumption were called 
for by the nearly 70 countries repre¬ 
sented at the conference. 

F.A.O. has always pointed to the 
close relationship between agricultural 
and “non-agricultural” means—such as 
better general economic conditions, 
education, and distributing and mar¬ 
keting methods—of improving living 
standards. But at this last meeting, 
the importance of the latter means 


was emphasized by resolutions urging 
member governments to increase their 
efforts toward an improved general 
economy, and also urging the removal 
of barriers to international trade be¬ 
tween the agricultural producing 
countries and the consuming coun¬ 
tries. 

N ORRIS E. DODD, the retiring 
director-general of F.A.O., gave 
the measure of the improvement in 
agricultural productivity, in an ad¬ 
dress to the delegates. He said that 
for the first time since the war, the 
agricultural output on a per capita 
basis for the world as a whole, had 
caught up to its prewar level. How¬ 
ever, he went on to add, “ . . . while 
global progress is encouraging, it must 
be frankly faced that the distribution 
of production between the developed 
and the underdeveloped regions re¬ 
mains almost unchanged, unbalanced 
and unsatisfactory.” 

Linked with this problem of distri¬ 
bution was the question of the sur¬ 
pluses which have accumulated in 
various parts of the world, but more 
particularly on the North American 
continent, as a result of recent good 
harvests. S. L. Mansholt, the Nether¬ 
lands Minister of Agriculture, Fish¬ 
eries and Food, voiced opinions on 
this which were widely supported by 
the other delegates, in subsequent dis¬ 
cussions. Mr. Mansholt said that the 
surplus problem in Canada and the 
United States might be a temporary 
one, in that increases in population in 
the two countries during the next 20 
years might well call for a production 
of foodstuffs at least as great if not 
greater than present production rates. 
The present large harvests might be 
insufficient to support the populations 
of the two countries themselves, if 
there was a pronounced population 
increase. However, Mr. Mansholt be¬ 
lieved that even if the surplus prob¬ 
lem was capable of being solved of 
its own accord in this manner, action 
was still needed regarding the present 
large holdings of agricultural produce, 
if a fall in agricultural prices was to 
be avoided. He thought that present 


HEAR BETTER 
FOR I8C 
A MONTH 
INSTEAD OF 
$4.50 TO 
$9.00! 


Operating-cost, 1 8y! a month.. .as 
compared to $4.50 to $9.00 per 
month for old-type vacuum-tube 
aids! One,tiny,18?! battery operates 
the entire aid for a full month! 

10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
See your local Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer for full details on 
how the savings in cost of bat¬ 
teries will rapidly pay for the 
low-purchase price of the 
"Royal-T.” Ask him about 
Zenith’s remarkable 5-Year 
Service Plan, and also the 
1-Year Written Parts Warran¬ 
ty. Or write today for free 
literature and a complete list of 
Dealers. Zenith Radio Corpora¬ 
tion of Canada, Ltd., Dept. C2, 
1165 Tecumseh Rd., East, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 

You can't buy a better hearing aid at any 
price...ask any Zenith owner. 
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Shearing aids 

By the Makers of 

World-Famous Zenith TV and Radio Sets 


The fabulous, new, 
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conditions were not dissimilar to those 
in 1929, and that a marked drop in 
prices could have disastrous conse¬ 
quences for the whole world. He 
called for agreement between the sur¬ 
plus holding countries and the con¬ 
sumer countries, whereby the surpluses 
would be disposed of under certain 
rules. He said that it was essential 
that the release of surpluses should 
not interfere with regular trade, or 
cause any pronounced fall in prices. 

Speaking privately after the con¬ 
ference, Herbert H. Hannam, presi¬ 
dent of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture and a member of the 
Canadian delegation to the Confer¬ 
ence, also drew attention to the pos¬ 
sible temporary nature of the surplus 
problem. The large grain stocks in 
Canada, he said, had been built up 
after three successive years of excep¬ 
tionally good weather conditions. An 



equal run of unfavorable weather 
could alter the position radically, and 
we should not forget the drought 
years of the thirties. 

Mr. Hannam also spoke of price 
stability as a step toward the balanc¬ 
ing of production with consumption, 
and as a benefit to both the producing 
and the consuming countries. 

The final resolution of the confer¬ 
ence on this topic called for action by 
member governments to dispose of 
excess stocks of foodstuffs, without 
endangering prices or harming normal 
trade; and requested the organiza¬ 
tion’s own Committee on Commodity 
Problems to examine the means 
whereby this action might be carried 
out. 

\ 

T HE various committees of the con¬ 
ference and the conference as a 
whole, in addition to examining the 
present world conditions and pros¬ 
pects in the agricultural and nutri¬ 
tional fields, also reviewed the work 
done in the way of providing tech¬ 
nical assistance to backward countries 
during the past two years, and laid 
out plans for further work during 
1954 and 1955. In speaking of the 
activities and achievements of F.A.O., 
Dr. Dodd said that, in the past eight 
years, governments have raised, and 
spent through F.A.O., a sum of 
$33,000,000 on field operations, a 
sum which amounts to less than 2.2 
cents per person, for the people repre¬ 
sented by those governments. He 
went on to give figures of contribu¬ 
tions by governments to other inter¬ 
national agencies which showed 
F.A.O. to be one of the less expensive 
organizations. During the course of 
the conference. Dr. Dodd announced 
that he would not seek re-election and 
accordingly Dr. Philip V. Cardon of 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash¬ 
ington, was elected to be the new 
Director-General of F.A.O. 

Canada’s team at the three-week 
conference was headed by the Rt. 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, who was assisted by Dr. S. C. 
Hudson of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. V 


Thirteenth Meeting of 
Alberta Federation 

Annual meeting shows keen interest in marketing hoards 
and crop insurance, as well as relationship with F.U.A. 


A NY meeting of Alberta farmers is 
likely to be lively. Certainly, the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Alberta Federation of Agriculture, 
which was held in Calgary last month, 
met this condition. Membership in the 
Federation is by organizations, and 
with some 50 member organizations, 
nearly all represented by experienced 
persons, many of them with long asso¬ 
ciation with farm organizations in the 
province, almost any important subject 
was sure to be well debated. 

Aside from the reports of the officers 
and the routine business of the meet¬ 
ing, there were some 50 resolutions to 
be taken care of during the three days 
of the meeting. It was a marvel that 
only a few of these failed to reach 
the discussion stage; and this was only 
because three subjects were clearly of 
paramount interest to the delegates 
and tended to shorten the time remain¬ 
ing for discussion of some of the 
others. 

These three had to do with the 
setting up of an adequate system of 
crop insurance, the prolonged discus¬ 
sion with the provincial government 
over the question of provincial mar¬ 
keting legislation, and the rather diffi¬ 
cult domestic problem of arriving at 
some satisfactory relationship with one 
of its member organizations, the 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta. It is prob¬ 
ably not unfair to say that of these 
three problems, the third aroused the 
most heat, the second the most en¬ 
thusiasm, and the first the most curi¬ 
osity and hope. 

Family misunderstandings are al¬ 
ways better dealt with on Mondays, 
and in private. It is, however, permis¬ 
sible to say that the Alberta situation 
is unusual to the point of being 
peculiar to that province. There are 
now four Farmers’ Uhions in Canada— 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
and much more recently, in Ontario. 
Each organization makes representa¬ 
tions to its respective provincial gov¬ 
ernment, and through the Interprovin- 
cial Farmers’ Union Council, to the 
federal government. Farmers’ Unions 
are characterized by individual farmer 
and farm family memberships, and the 
formations of local lodges. On the 
other hand, the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, which for 18 years has 
been the only farm organization in 
Canada to speak nationally for the 
farmer, is composed of local farm or¬ 
ganizations, co-operative and other¬ 
wise, grouped into provincial federa¬ 
tions of agriculture. These provincial 
federations, together with a limited 
number of interprovincial farm or¬ 
ganizations, hold memberships in the 
national body. Nonfe of the provincial 
Farmers’ Union organizations, with 
the exception of Alberta, retained 
membership in the provincial Federa¬ 
tions of Agriculture. The F.U.A. has 
three seats on the A.F.A. board of 
directors. Problems can arise under 
such circumstances, and they do; and 
this is what the discussion was about. 

Both the F.U.A. and the A.F.A. had 
set up committees to suggest solu¬ 
tions, but over a two-year period, 


results were not too satisfactory. The 
A.F.A. decided to set up another com¬ 
mittee, without strings attached, to see 
if it is possible for the two organiza¬ 
tions to work more closely together. 
This made sense, and the delegates 
let it go at that for the time being. 

T HE question of securing legislation 
from the provincial government, to 
permit the setting up of provincial 
marketing boards for farm products, 
was a horse of another color. Charles 
Mclnnis, president of the Ontario Hog 
Producers’ Association, which was suc¬ 
cessful in seeming a hog-producers’ 
marketing scheme in Ontario, under 
the Ontario Farm Products Marketing 
Act, was a guest speaker, and an elo¬ 
quent proponent of producer-market¬ 
ing boards. He spoke, for the most 
part, to the converted. Unconverted 
was the Hon. D. A. Ure, Minister of 
Agriculture, who had addressed the 
convention the day before. He talked 
to the delegates about everything but 
marketing boards; and having agreed 
to questions, he answered questions 
on virtually nothing but marketing 
boards. The delegates appeared to 
admire his agility under persistent 
questioning, but at the same time did 
not appear convinced that agility was 
synonymous with logic. 

Perhaps President Roy C. Marler in 
his presidential address, presented the 
viewpoint of the Federation fairly well, 
when he said in part: 

“. . . Since 1948 the Alberta Federa¬ 
tion has been constantly telling the 
Alberta government and the members 
of the legislature that production was 
no longer our first concern, but that 
we had been forced to give precedence 
to marketing. It was of interest and a 
source of satisfaction at this recent . . . 
(Dominion-Provincial) . . . conference, 
to hear so many of the representatives 
from other provinces . . . announce 
marketing as of first importance . . . 
Our own minister of agriculture 
strongly advocated that farmers pro¬ 
duce. He did not indicate whether or 
not he was concerned about markets 
or marketing, or the prices which the 
farmer might receive. His remarks 
could be interpreted as meaning that 
the farmer should not worry about 
markets and price. Neither did he in¬ 
dicate who should. The question is, 
will our minister work with producers 
to endeavor, through trial and error, 
to solve some of these marketing prob¬ 
lems, in so far as it can be done? After 
all, marketing within the province—at 
least constitutionally — falls directly 
under the jurisdiction of the province. 
Does our minister mean that we should 
leave the whole matter of marketing to 
the dealers or traders, or does he feel 
. . . (that) . . . the federal government 
should take over full responsibility in 
this matter of marketing—provincially, 
interprovincially and for export . . . 
We have not inferred that marketing 
boards for any of the major agricultural 
products will be a cure-all . . . but, 
rather, we hope to experiment with 
them, to ascertain if they may provide 
another factor among the many, to 
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improve our marketing and price nego¬ 
tiating position.” 

T HE other question of principal 
interest to the meeting had to do 
with crop insurance. A committee had 
done some worthwhile preliminary 
work on the question, and had been 
instrumental in having Mr. J. Ray 
Maberry, former supervisor for the 
U.S. Federal Crop Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion in Sholto County, Montana, come 
to the meeting and explain the manner 
in which the U.S. system operates in 
that state, where, incidentally, it ap¬ 
plies only to wheat. Mr. Maberry both 
spoke, and answered many questions. 
As a result of his visit and the discus¬ 
sion on this subject, the Federation 
will pursue its investigations further. 
(An article on the subject will appear in 
The Country Guide next month.—ed.). 


Worthy of mention, even in limited 
space, were two reports presented to 
the meeting. The first of these was a 
joint report prepared by three Federa¬ 
tion committees, who have worked 
with the three federal experimental 
stations in the province (Lethbridge, 
Lacombe and Beaverlodge). This re¬ 
port is to be presented to the Director 
of the Experimental Farms Service at 
Ottawa, and was read to and discussed 
by the delegates. The second was a re¬ 
port by Mr. L. E. Pharis, a member of 
the advisory committee operating 
under the Agricultural Prices Support 
Act. This was an informative report 
which successfully conveyed to the 
delegates something of the variety of 
problems dealt with under the Act, 
many of which could conceivably face 
Canadian farmers this year.—H.S.F. V 


Lone Dog’s 
Winter Count 


This Dakota Indian wrote the history of 71 years on a 
buffalo hide, each symbol serving as the key to a story 


by L Y N HARRINGTON 

I T’S January again, and time for a 
new calendar. Many different 
kinds of calendars have been used 
to reckon past time in the history of 
the world. Sometimes they were 
chipped stone, or notched sticks, or 
simply knots tied in a cord. Amongst 
our North American Indians, the 
calendar might be a series of picto- 
graphs, drawn on skins. 

Lone Dog’s winter count is such an 
almanac. You can find a replica of it 
on a buffalo hide, in the museum at 
Riding Mountain National Park. 

Many of the Indian tribes identified 
years as “snows.” For the winter was 
a definite break in the year, as con- 
hasted with the other seasons which 


have a tendency to run into one an¬ 
other. The idea of reckoning past 
time by outstanding events is com¬ 
mon among the North American 
Indians. 

Lone Dog was a Dakota Indian, the 
historian and story-teller of his tribe. 
And his illustrated calendar acted as 
a jog to his memory, and as a re¬ 
minder to his people. He could look 
at the drawings he had painted in 
black and red. Then, with perfect con¬ 
fidence, he could begin his story, “It 
was many snows past, that our people 
were stricken with a terrible fever . . .” 

For on his chart, Lone Dog had 
drawn a man lying down (Fig. 2), his 
body covered with red blotches. That 
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This is Lone Dog’s winter count covering 71 years, for each of tvhich a 
symbolic drawing represents the dominant event of the year. 


was the year of 1802, when smallpox 
decimated the tribe. 

Lone Dog’s winter count covered 
71 years, the period from 1801 to 
1872. The most important, or note¬ 
worthy, event of the year is recorded 
in a single diagram. Starting in the 
middle of the buffalo hide, the picto- 
graphs go round and round in a 
widening spiral. 


L ONE DOG’S first drawing was a 
simple symbol of 30 parallel 
black lines. They were enough to re¬ 
mind him and his people of how 30 
of the Dakota Indians had been killed 
by Crow Indians. He could go on 
from this point to tell all the details, 
including how the Dakotas exacted 
retribution. 

Many of the designs in Lone Dog’s 
almanac recalled sorrows. There was 
the awful winter of 1813-14, when 
whooping cough came amongst his 
people. Lone Dog painted a sufferer 
coughing a blast of air (Fig. 14, just 
left of Fig. 1). 

And happier moments were listed 
as well. A symbol of a trading post 
told of the coming of a white trader 
(Fig. 25). There was the exciting day 
when Four Horns became a medicine 
man (Fig. 57), holding his orna¬ 
mented pipestem, his badge of office. 

And the story-teller would chuckle 
over Fig. 3, a horseshoe that recalled 
the hilarious time the Dakota scout 
stole a horse from a white man. It had 
to be a whiteman’s horse, for who else 
would put on horseshoes? 

It wasn’t any sin, hut rather, an 
achievement, to steal horses success¬ 
fully. And the spotted horse in Fig. 4 
was obviously stolen from the Crows, 
the only ones who had “curly-haired” 
horses. That would bring up the story 
of a master coup, when the Crows 
stole a large drove of horses—gossip 
claimed 800—from the Brules. Fig. 50 
at the top of the hide shows horse 
tracks departing from a corral. 

Nature was always close to these 
people of the plains and forests. And, 
of course, the meteoric shower of 
November, 1833, appeared time and 
again on these charts. Lone Dog 
never forgot that impressive shower of 
falling stars. The historian drew the 
crescent moon in black, surrounded 
by many blobs of red stars (Fig. 34). 
He used the same colors in 1869 (Fig. 
70) to show an eclipse of the sun— 
a round black sun and big red stars. 

In Fig. 58, Lone Dog told how the 
Dakotas killed a Crow Indian squaw, 
using four arrows. And to avenge that, 
two years later Big Crow, the Dakota 
chief, was killed by the squaw’s rela¬ 
tives. The symbol is a big black bird 
with an arrow in it (Fig. 60, bottom, 
left). The last episode recorded by 
Lone Dog was a battle (Fig. 71, 
upper right) in which Uncpapas lost 
14 men in a big battle with the 
Crows. You can see the fort sur¬ 
rounded, and bullets flying. But the 
Crows got the worst of it—they lost 
29 out of 30 warriors. 

Lone Dog’s winter count ends 
there. Perhaps he died of old age. He 
may not have seen all the events he 
recorded, but learned them from older 
members of the tribe. 

Dating by events is not peculiar to 
savages. We, too, reckon time as 
“since Confederation,” or “before the 
Depression” ... In fact, it’s fun for 
some idle half-hour to make your own 
series of pietographs, a tally of your 
own past years. V 
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U.S. Farm Export 
Problem 

C ANADA in recent months has 
made strong representations to 
the United States govermnent 
regarding trade restrictions, especially 
with regard to dairy products. Other 
countries also have protested the 
actions of the U.S. Congress. Pres¬ 
ently, the whole foreign trade policy 
of the United'States is under examina¬ 
tion by a special commission. Mean¬ 
while, the U.S. farmer is in an 
unenviable position in export markets 
despite very high price supports at 
home. The U.S. farmer’s prices 
have declined sharply in the last two 
years, and this is directly associated 
with the fact that while U.S. foreign 
trade in industrial items is at least 
holding its own, agricultural exports 
have declined seriously. About one- 
fourth of U.S. total exports come from 
the farms. Last year 55 per cent of 
the rice crop, 25 per cent of the wheat 
crop, 21 per cent of the cotton crop, 
19 per cent of the tobacco crop, and 
substantial quantities of other com¬ 
modities, were exported. Foreign sales 
of farm products, produced by about 
five million U.S. farmers, have been 
amounting to from three to four billion 
dollars per year. 

Nevertheless, over the past two 
years the drop in wheat exports has 
represented the production of about 
3.2 million acres; the drop in cotton 
exports the equivalent of 2.3 million 
acres; and the drop in lard exports 
has meant the lard from about a 
million hogs. 

The assistant secretary of agricul¬ 
ture, R. E. Short, said recently: 

“Farm prices in the United States 
are now 12 per cent lower than a 
year ago. On the other hand, the cost 
of things that farmers must buy re¬ 
mains practically as high as ever. Our 
agriculture is caught in a price-cost 
squeeze, and our declining farm ex¬ 
ports are a significant part of the 
reason.” 

Taking 1935-39 as ■ a base period 
equalling 100, the index number for 
all agricultural production in 1948 
was 137, whereas the index number 
for agricultural exports in the same 
year was 188. By 1952, total agri¬ 
cultural production had increased to 
the point where the index number was 
145, while agricultural exports had 
decreased to the point where the index 
number was 143, a gain of eight 
points in production and a drop of 
45 points in exports. 

Looking at the U.S. farmer’s prob¬ 
lem in another way, the decline in 
agricultural exports from 1951-52 to 
1952-53 meant a drop of three million 
bales of cotton, 158 million bushels 
of wheat, 93 million pounds of flue- 
cured tobacco, and 400 million pounds 
of fats and oils. Concurrently with 
this decline in exports, stocks of these 
products on hand in the United States 
increased by 2.7 million bales of cot¬ 
ton, 303 million bushels of wheat, 
121 million pounds of flue-cured to¬ 
bacco, and 515 million pounds of fats 
and oils. 

Before World War I western Europe 
took 80 per cent of all U.S. farm ex¬ 
ports. Just before World War II it 
accounted for 60 per cent. In 1951- 
52 this had dropped to 50 per cent, 
and last year it was - only 40 per 
cent. V 
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Medical Science denies there is any such 
thing as a cure for colds — only Nature 
herself can do it. So when baby’s sniffles, 
or stuffy breathing warn you of a cold’s 
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U.S. Farm 
Policy ’Program 

C 'ANADIAN farmers have more than 
i a neighborly interest in the farm 
policy of the United States govern¬ 
ment. The Eisenhower administration 
has been engaged for nearly a year, 
through the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, in reviewing the 
past and present results of farm policy 
with a view to developing something 
better for the farmer and for the coun¬ 
try. As of November 15 (the latest 
figures available as this is written) 
U.S. farmers had put more than 542 
million bushels of 1953-crop grain 
under loan from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. This compares 
with 386 million bushels from the 
1952 crop. As a result, the govern¬ 
ment held crops on loan estimated to 
be worth $1,070,814,000, as against 
$482,456,000 in November of 1952. 
What the final figures may reveal will 
not be known until after January 31, 
up to which time farmers may still 
put wheat, oats, barley, rye, soybeans, 
flaxseed and grain sorghums under 
price support. Of wheat alone there 
were 407.6 million bushels under sup¬ 
port from the 1953 crop, making a 
total government wheat inventory of 
464.4 million bushels secured at a cost 
of $1,193,330,000. 

The CCC does not report final loss 
on commodities until they have been 
disposed of in one way or another. 
Its loss of $46.7 million for the first 
three months of the present fiscal 
year, therefore, has nothing to do with 
the 872 million bushels of wheat 
which the CCC now has on its hands, 
including wheat in its inventory and 
that taken as security for loans to 
individual farmers. The total quantity 
has an inventory value of $1.9 bil¬ 
lion. It also has in its inventory 
another billion dollars worth of corn, 
butter, cheese, and cottonseed oil. In 
addition to these amounts, it has in 
inventory or on loan an additional 
$600 million invested in other major 
crops and products. 

Speaking not long ago to the 87th 
annual convention of the National 
Grange, Secretary Benson criticized 
what he called the “monstrosity of 
farm programs,” evolved by patch- 
work methods over the years, and 
called for a new program to meet the 
needs of present-day agriculture. He 
listed several points on which he said 
there is general agreement now. These 
were (1) different programs for each 
of the different major commodities; 
(2) the need for new and more in¬ 
tensive efforts to find expanded mar¬ 
kets; (3) the need for greater effi¬ 
ciency in agriculture; (4) a program 
which would provide for needed flexi¬ 
bility to avoid freezing farm products 
in uneconomic patterns; and (5) a 
policy which would permit the Ameri¬ 
can farmer freedom of choice in order 
that he might produce more efficiently 
for himself and for the country. 

T HE new program of the adminis¬ 
tration has not yet been officially 
presented, but such evidence as may 
be gleaned from dispassionate sections 
of the American press, suggests that 
it will take the form of a transitional 
plan designed primarily to: (1) tide 
the Republican party over the 1954 
Congressional elections; (2) test out 
the reaction of farmers to flexible 
price supports and other innovations, 


such as reliance on the modernized 
parity formula; and (3) provide a 
transitional plan which will help 
farmers to begin helping themselves, 
and rely less on the Federal treasury. 

Few domestic measures have caused 
so much discussion during recent 
months as the proposed farm program. 
It is at least reasonable that 5.3 
million U.S. farmers can hold as many 
different individual opinions about 
farm price supports, as 623,000 Cana¬ 
dian farmers. Many U.S. farmers are 
suspicious of any attempt by Mr. 
Benson to revise a policy with which 
they have been familiar and which 
guarantees fixed supports at a high 
parity ratio. Notwithstanding the fact 

Strategy for 
Weed Wars 

Continued from page 7 

conditions, as well as the time of 
application, affect yields of flax or 


1952 



1953 



that Secretary Benson has diligently 
sought opinions from all regional and 
national farm organizations, the indi¬ 
vidual farmer at election time will 
undoubtedly vote, for the most part, 
independently of any organization he 
may belong to. 

This almost certain circumstance is 
probably realized by members of the 
Congress better than by Mr. Benson, 
and accounts for the substantial 
amount of Congressional opposition to 
some of Mr. Benson’s ideas, and for 
the feeling reflected in the U.S. press 
that the Congress and not Mr. Benson 
will determine the farm policy on 
which they will appeal to the rural 
electors this year. V 


wheat sprayed to control wild mustard. 
They have also satisfied themselves 
that treatments should be made early 
in the growing season, as it is at this 
time that basal branching of flax and 
tillering of wheat, so important to the 
final yield of the field, are deter¬ 
mined. 

1953 
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Mustard Plants per Sq. Yd. 

Weed competition in plots of wheat in a University of Manitoba test. In 1952, 
due to late spraying with 2,4-D, the treated (T) and untreated (U) plots yielded 
approximately the same. In 1953, treated and hand-weeded ( H ) plots out- 
yielded the untreated, though when the wheat was seeded at three bushels per 
acre the advantage was reduced. It was greatest at the one bushel seeding rate. 


1952 1953 



Mustard Plants per Sq. Yd . 1 

Mustard plants competing with flax reduced yields sharply in the tests in both 
1952 and 1953. Treating with 2,4 -D increased the yields sharply, with best 
results being gained when spraying was done as early in the season as the flax 
would tolerate the chemical. The sharp dip in the 1953 test at the 5-weed level 
was due to mechanical injury of the plot and not weed competition. V 
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Ike Ccunhii 

^APPy new pia*.’ 

Y OU carry the picture of a very famous ship in your pocket. Take a careful 
look at that dime you earned last week and you will see the proud schooner 
from Nova Scotia . . . the Bluenose. You may he sure that every hoy and girl 
in Nova Scotia knows the story of the Bluenose and will proudly point out, 
that because of her very fine record, this ship was chosen in 1937 as a picture 
for the Canadian dime. 

Each year, ships from Canadian ports along the Atlantic coast race against 
ships from American pbrts to determine the winner of the International 
Fisherman’s Trophy. A group of fishermen from Nova Scotia 
made up their minds that they would build the fastest schooner 
ever to sail off Newfoundland. The rules of the contest stated 
that each ship was to be not just a racing ship but must earn 
its living by fishing, and that its crew must have served at least 
one season on the fishing grounds. So off to the fishing grounds 
went the Bluenose with Captain Angus Walters in charge, and a fine cargo 
of codfish they gathered. 

Now the Bluenose raced and defeated eight other Nova Scotia ships to earn 
the right to enter the International race. You can imagine the excitement of 
that race! The shore was crowded with watchers and the water filled with all 
kinds of boats eager to follow the race. The Bluenose came through with flying 
colors 13V2 minutes ahead of her American rival, Elsie of Gloucester. That was 
in 1920, again in 1921, then 1923 the Bluenose triumphed. In 1931 the 
Bluenose defeated the Gertrude L. Thehaud of Gloucester and even beat 
her own previous record besides winning a 
record for bringing in the largest catch of fish 
ever brought into Lunenburg. 





Tick Tock 

by Mary Grannan 

F YOU ever go to the zoo, you may 
see Tick Tock. He lives there now. 
He’s a giraffe. He got his strange 
name in a strange way. If Mr. Jones 
had not gone to Africa, where Tick 
Took used to live, none of this would 
have happened. Mr. Jones went to 
Africa, to hunt for lions. He took an 
alarm clock with him. He had heard 
that the best time to hunt for lions 
was at sunrise. Mr. Jones was not 
used to getting up with the sun, and 
so he depended on his alarm clock to 
wake him. 

He didn’t take the clock with him, 
when he went in search of game. He 
left it on the window sill of his hut. 
One day, a monkey came swinging 
by, and, stopped to look at this new 
and strange thing on -the window sill. 
Mr. Monkey had never in all his born 
days seen such a contraption. He 
looked it over carefully, and decided 
that his wife Jessie Bell would be 
interested in seeing it. He carried it off 
with him. He had not gone far before 
he found it cumbersome. 

“I’ll leave it here in the top of the 
acacia tree,” he said to himself, “and 
I'll bring Jessie Bell to see it.” 

Now it so happened that giraffes 
were very fond of acacia leaves. And 
our giraffe was no exception. That 
day when he came to lunch from the 
topmost leaves of the tree, he found 
the alarm clock. 

“Well, upon my long spotted neck,” 
he said, “the acacia tree has bloomed. 
I wonder if its blossoms taste as deli¬ 
cious as its leaves. I’ll tiy this blossom 
and find out.” 

Mr. Giraffe swallowed the alarrii 
clock. It went into his mouth very 
nicely, and it went half way down his 
neck very nicely but it stopped there, 
still going “tick tock, tick tock.” 

Mr. Giraffe gulped and gasped, 
coughed and swallowed, but he could 


not move the clock another inch. He 
looked down at his neck, and saw a 
great bulge in it. 

“Oh dear me,” he half sobbed. “I 
must go find my mama. She’ll know 
how to move the acacia blossom.” 

On his way to find his mother, he 
met a lion. Lions attack giraffes, and 
when our giraffe saw the big lion 
coming, he tried to hide. He managed 
to do that, but the “tick tocking” in 
his throat could be heard very plainly. 
The lion came forward to see what 
it was, and when he saw the “tick 
tocking” giraffe he squealed with fear 
and went roaring off to the jungle. 

“Well, upon my spotted neck,” 
laughed the giraffe. “This acacia blos¬ 
som in my neck is a very useful thing 
indeed. It frightens lions.” 

He found his mother a few minutes 
later. She couldn’t believe her eyes _ 
and ears when she saw her son. The 
other giraffes backed away in fear. 

“Come with me, and I’U show you,” 
said Tick Tock. 

The curiosity of the other giraffes 
was greater than their fear. They fol¬ 
lowed Tick Tock to within a few 
yards of the lions’ den. When the 
“King of the Jungle” heard that 
strange sound again, he went roaring 
away again, trembling in' fear. The 
other giraffes cheered Tick Tock. 

Very proud now, of his new talent, 
Tick Tock offered to frighten a rhi- 
nocerous. They all went to the river. 
Rhinoceroses’ can’t see beyond their 
noses, but they have very sharp ears. 
When Mr. Rhino heard the tick tock¬ 
ing giraffe he gave a pig-like squeal 
and dived into the mud. 

Mr. Jones was not too happy when 
he discovered that his alarm clock 
was gone. He saw the monkey’s tracks 
on his window sill, and set out to find 
the culprit. But instead of meeting 
the monkey, he met Tick Tock. Mr. 
Jones stared at the now very 


conceited giraffe with amazement. 

He had an idea. “I’ll capture this 
giraffe who has my alarm clock half 
way down his neck, and I’ll sell him 
to a circus. The circus men can show 
him as the amazing giraffe with his 
heart in his neck.” 

It was not difficult to capture Tick 
Tock. He has so proud of himself, and 
held his head so high, he didn’t even 
bother to look where he was going, 
and he walked right into the trap that 
Mr. Jones set for him. The next thing 
Tick Tock knew, he was on a ship, 
bound for America. 

Tick Tock was sold to a circus 
manager, and he was billed as “Tick 
Tock, the only giraffe alive, with his 
heart in his neck.” 

People came from far and near, to 
see this wonder of the animal world. 
Tick Tock’s rocking gait, kept the 
alarm clock going without winding. 
His nose pointed directly at the stars, 
he was so pleased .with himself when 
the ring master called out, “Ladies 
and Gentlemen, we bring to' you to¬ 
night that mighty, that magnificent, 
that magnetic marvel of the animal 
world, Tick Tock, the giraffe. He is 
the only giraffe in the world today, 
with a heart in his neck. Direct from 
the wilds of Africa, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, here he is!” 

The people laughed and cheered, 
and talked about the strange sight 


A SMALL boy, like a Mexican jump¬ 
ing bean, is not always the best of 
models. The chief difficulty is to get 
him to stay in one place long enough 
to get the basic lines of the pose. 

Boys will usually pose much better 
if you explain what you hope to ex¬ 
press in the drawing. 

In this respect, though, drawing him 
is extremely good practise. In order to 
get any kind of a drawing at all, you 
will be forced to put down only the 
vital lines. What every artist is always 
repeating applies here: Do not niggle. 
Put down lines of action with bold 
strokes. Decide in your mind what the 


they had seen. Winter came with its 
snow and its cold. Tick Tock shivered. 
His homeland was hot, and he had 
never before known cold. He asked 
the elephant what was happening. 

“Nothing unusual,” said the ele¬ 
phant. “It’s winter, that’s all.” 

Tick Tock decided that he didn’t 
like winter. For the first time in his 
life, Tick Tock had a cold in his head. 
His manager didn’t notice this, as he 
took him into the circus ring that 
night. He made his usual announce¬ 
ment about the giraffe. When Tick 
Tock went forward to take his bow, 
he sneezed, “Kerchoo!” As he did, he 
felt something move in his throat. He 
sneezed again, and up came the alarm 
clock, and went spinning through the 
air to land fair in front of the 
audience. 

One man got to his feet and called 
out, “It’s a fake. That giraffe didn’t 
have his heart in his neck. He had 
an alarm clock.” 

“Now what are we going to do?” 
said one man. 

“We’ll send him to a zoo,” said 
his manager. He’s no further use to 
us. We’ll send him to a zoo.” 

Which they did. And he’s been 
there ever since. If you should ever 
go to the zoo, and if you should have 
an old alarm clock to spare, take it 
along and give it to Tick Tock. 


angles are of the shape you want to 
put down and block in the head first. 

This last rule you may have heard 
before. It is repeated here because of 
its importance. Never forget that the 
head is the unit of measurement. You 
fit a body to the head, in a drawing— 
not the head to the body. 

If you find that you have no success 
in drawing or sketching from life, the 
fault is probably that you have not 
done enough drawing of still life. You 
have to train your eye to correctly 
measure and estimate proportions of 
things that cannot move, before you 
tackle anything as supercharged with 
energy as a small boy. 
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The Birth of a Year 


I T has been the custom of cartoonists, since the 
first follower of the art began directing his inky 
shafts at society in general, to picture the New Year 
as a sweet-faced babe looking out on the world, in 
innocent wonderment; and the Old Year as an aged, 
careworn and disillusioned individual, hobbling 
wearily out of sight. Charles Dickens put something 
of the same idea into words, when he wrote: “The 
New Year, like an infant heir to the whole world, 
was waited for with welcomes, presents and 
rejoicings.” 

The New Year, it is true, is a time of rejoicing 
and its coming is signalized by the ringing of bells 
and midnight celebrations. Probably many of those 
who enjoy the occasion would be hard put to define 
its significance, other than as a celebration for cele¬ 
bration’s sake. Perhaps instinctively, however, most 
people accept the New Year as a signal of hope, a 
happy milestone in the' journey toward the future. 
Burns took a soberer view of the New Year when 
he wrote: 

“This day time winds th’ exhausted chain. 

To run the twelve months’ length again.” 

If there is an eternal calendar we are still in 
ignorance of it. We measure our days by the rising 
of the sun, and our years by the round of the 
seasons: of the future we are ignorant. It is, as a 
nineteenth century poet put it: 

“A path untrod; a house whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes . . . 

This is the year that for you waits 
Beyond tomorrow’s mystic gates.” 

It is perhaps as well that we cannot look into the 
future, because of one thing we may be certain— 
the New Year cannot be exactly the same for 
any two individuals, families, communities or 
nations. Such is the infinite variety of life, and such 
the immeasurable power which dictates the “in¬ 
evitability of gradualness” in the process of evolu¬ 
tion, that without faith in the future of mankind, 
we should be lost in the fog of our own incom¬ 
petence. , 

We welcome and celebrate the coming of the 
New Year, because hope springs eternal. Yet, hope 
must combat confusion of thought, vague discon¬ 
tents, over-emphasis of our achievements in the 
field of discovery, and disruption caused by the 
world-wide dissemination of ideas which are 
repugnant to, and the antithesis of, oifr standards 
of morality and citizenship. To meet these obstacles, 
hope needs a companion, faith, so that together, 
they may lead us toward a fulfillment of humanity’s 
strange dream, the brotherhood of man. 

“Like a child, sent with a fluttering light 
To feel his way along a gusty night, 

Man walks the world; Again and yet again 
The lamp shall be, by gifts of passion, slain, 

But shall not He who sent him from the door 
Relight the lamp once more, and yet once more?” 

V 


The Economic Outlook 


become less productive for labor. The foreign trade 
of the United States, in manufactured and com¬ 
mercial products generally, is more nearly in balance 
than it has been at any time since the close of the 
war. The lumber industry, and the base metals in¬ 
dustry, processing such metals as lead and zinc, 
have experienced a serious falling off in demand. In 
Western Europe the members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, most of which are still seriously 
beset by economic troubles, have been forced to 
reconsider their hopeful estimates of military ex¬ 
penditures, and still further economies are in sight. 

When any period of general readjustment of 
prices is imminent, agriculture normally receives the 
first signals. Farm prices have tended to lower for 
some time past. Nowhere can we detect any authori¬ 
tative feeling, however, that a recession, if it does 
definitely develop, will be unduly prolonged. An 
eminent British economist, Colin Clark, has pre¬ 
dicted a definite recession by mid-1954, unless 
in the meantime, the United States, as the world’s 
wealthiest and most industrial nation, adopts fiscal 
and monetary policies which only it can apply 
effectively. There have been suggestions also, that 
once a recession becomes clearly marked, it may 
not completely disappear for a year and a half, or 
perhaps two years. 

Meanwhile, governments, in the nature of things, 
must assume the lion’s share of responsibility for an 
orderly and stabilized retreat from high prices. This 
is not to say that industries and individuals will 
cease to have responsibility for what they them¬ 
selves may do. It means that only governments may 
speak authoritatively to, and for, a people. Only 
governments may pass laws, make changes in fiscal 
policy, plug the softer spots in the economy, and 
above all, provide that element of confidence in 
the nation, for lack of which, recessions in the past 
have developed into depressions. V 


Time for Reflection 


I T was Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, for a long 
time president of Columbia University, who 
once wrote that the chief characteristic which dis¬ 
tinguishes man from the beasts is the power of 
reflection. During the next few months the mem¬ 
bers of the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on 
Agriculture and Rural Life will, we suspect, have 
more or less continuous use for that attribute. 


The Commission concluded its public hearings 
in October, following a year of intense stirring up 
of public opinion, with a view to the securing of 
briefs and opinions from a wide range of local and 
provincial organizations. Briefs from a large num¬ 
ber of community organizations were received 
during the summer months, while the October hear¬ 
ings involved submissions by some 80 organiza¬ 
tions of a provincial character. Following this came 
a period during which the tag ends of necessary 
information and research material provided by its 
own staff are to be brought together in readiness 
for the final period of reflection and recommenda¬ 
tion by the Commission. It is planned, we under¬ 
stand, to have the finished report ready by about 
July 1, 1954. 


D URING the last quarter of 1953, some signs 
have appeared which have tended to develop 
caution on the part of industry, trade, finance and 
agriculture. The sellers’ market which has existed 
since the close of World War II is now chang¬ 
ing over to a buyer’s market. This means that 
whereas, up to now, most businesses have been able 
to sell with little effort almost everything they could 
produce, they are now able to maintain sales at a 
high point, only by more intensive sales efforts. Rail¬ 
roads have already experienced a drop in the move¬ 
ment of goods. In some instances lay-offs have 
occurred in transportation and industry. Strikes have 


desirable and ideal, against what is practicable and 
serviceable. Fortunately, perhaps, the Commis¬ 
sioners need only draw a blueprint of the course 
which rural life in Saskatchewan should be expected 
to take in the coming years. They are not required 
to enact, or to build according to plan. This may 
well be left to governments, who can, if necessary, 
compromise with circumstance. V 


Why Farm Policy? 


A consideration of all the complex problems 
inherent in the social and economic life of a 
predominantly rural people will confront the Com¬ 
mission, as it approaches its final and most difficult 
task. Not only its terms of reference, but its ex¬ 
periences in the interim, have been unique in 
Canadian agricultural history. It may not be far 
wide of the mark to suggest that many of the sub¬ 
missions received have been of less real help than 
was anticipated. Organizations tend to become 
preoccupied with their own affairs, and like the 
majority of individuals, sometimes develop limited 
vision with respect to matters which they do not 
regard as of immediate concern to therti. 

In the long run, the Commissioners will have to 
draw heavily on their own resources of mind and 
experience, in addition to those of their assistants, 
while at the same time taking note of, and weigh¬ 
ing carefully, the estimated values of divergent 
views. After all, to do so constitutes their major 
responsibility. The task will not be made any easier, 
however, by the necessity for weighing what is 


I T is understandable that in our highly urbanized 
society, a majority of Canadian citizens may 
not understand very clearly why government inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of agriculture and the expen¬ 
diture of public funds on its behalf is desirable. 
The time was, not so long ago, when such govern¬ 
ment interest could be satisfied with much less 
legislation, and with a much smaller expenditure. 
The number of people, however, whose lives have 
not been affected by the war and its consequences 
is relatively small. This is true of agriculture, but 
it is true, also, in ways that cannot be said to apply* 
to any other group of citizens.' 

Farming is necessarily a highly competitive in¬ 
dustry, consisting of some 625,000 individual units, 
none of which is large enough to command, and 
pay for, the essential services available to a medium¬ 
sized industrial concern. Farming is also a hazard¬ 
ous occupation, not only from the standpoint of 
physical danger resulting from the operation of 
modern machinery, but more particularly because 
of the hazards associated with weather, plus an 
imposing array of predators and pests which attack 
both domesticated plants and animals. 

Only in extremely rare instances may farm enter¬ 
prises be enlarged to a point where they can com¬ 
pare, even under the most skilful management, 
with urban industries and businesses of substantial 
size. Mechanization during recent years has come 
to the aid of the Canadian farmer to the point 
where labor requirements have been substantially 
lessened. The change, however, has brought with^j 
it an equal alteration in farm financing. Adequate 
working capital has, for the first time, become a 
vital necessity, and for the same reason, prices 
received for farm products have taken on added 
significance in farm family welfare. 

There are other factors which affect agriculture 
as they affect no other industry. One of these is the 
effect on the individual farm family of the trend 
toward larger farms—a direct result of mechaniza-^ 
tion—, with respect to increased costs of education, 
roads, rural electrification and health services, to 
say nothing of social life and recreation. Another is 
the small likelihood that farmers can ever secure, 
through market prices, net incomes which will be 
sufficient to compensate for the circumstances 
already enumerated, and be comparable with the 1 ’ 
net incomes obtainable from urban private enter¬ 
prise involving the use of equivalent management, 
labor and capital. The free market has not provided 
equivalent incomes to the American farmer, not¬ 
withstanding a domestic market more than ten 
times as large as Canada can provide, and notwith-j 
. standing an exportable surplus of only 10 to 15 * 
per cent of total output. How, then, can the free 
market in Canada, with only 15 million people, 
guarantee equivalent prosperity for the Canadian 
farmer, who historically has exported from 25 to 
40 per cent of his total production. 

There are other and recently prominent elements 
in the agricultural situation. These include assess¬ 
ment of the farmer’s responsibility for the produc¬ 
tion of an abundance of food for the nation, and 
for the conservation of our soil and water resources. 
They also include responsibility for the production 
of surplus food for the hungry and less-favored 
nations of the world. 

It is unfortunate for us, as individuals, that cir¬ 
cumstances frequently outweigh our preferences. 
What is called farm policy has developed in almost 
every country of the western world in the last 20 
years. During this period, the politics, the eco¬ 
nomics, and the social concepts of governments 
have necessarily changed, because of the events 
through which we have lived. The development of 
farm policy is one of the inevitable consequences 
of these events. V 



